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RECENT TRENDS IN JAPANESE 
POLITICAL THOUGHT 


YANAGA 


} em today is in the throes of a spiritual readjustment and 
reorientation necessitated by internal conflicts in ideals, thoughts, 
and policies which have arisen chiefly from a too hasty Westerniza- 
tion and modernization, achieved in the too brief span of less than 
three quarters of a century. During the last three decades of the 
nineteenth century, the nation was exposed to all the political, so- 
cial, and economic doctrines, ideas, and experiences which it had 
taken the West centuries to digest. Of these Japan borrowed freely, 
but so hastily that maladjustments were inescapable. The system of 
parliamentary government itself was launched so suddenly that the 
people were scarcely prepared for the responsibilities it entailed, 
while the legal system and even the Constitution were put into 
effect more to impress the Western Powers as a preliminary step 
to insure success in the revision of the unequal treaties than to 
fulfill the urgent needs of the nation. Liberty, equality, and natural 
rights were espoused prematurely by a people to whom the ideas 
were quite alien. 

It is small wonder that in a country where there has been no 
tradition of democracy, liberalism, and individualism, the people 
could not readily understand the new concepts and the brief space 
of 50 years hardly sufficed for thorough assimilation. Inconsistencies, 
conflicts, and maladjustments were to be expected. In spite of their 
recognized national genius for assimilating alien cultures and syn- 
cretizing them with indigenous elements, the Japanese are now 
passing through a most trying period of readjustment. Economic 
difficulties, vexing political problems and delicate international situa- 
tions have immeasurably accentuated the gravity of the situation. 

Since the last quarter of the nineteenth century, changes in Japan 
have been rapid and turbulent. From a feudal hermit kingdom the 
nation was transformed almost overnight into a modern state with 
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Pacific Affairs 
a constitutional form of government. Every change, however small, 
was wrought deliberately and consciously to enhance the power and 
prestige of the nation, particularly with a view of attaining a position 
of equality with Western powers. Political thought and action were 
both strongly influenced by -international developments, notably 
since the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-95. All the recent developments 
in Japanese thought, whether economic or political, cannot be con- 
sidered apart from the international scene. 

Political thought in Japan in recent years has mainly been the 
product of the activities of the various groups which have been 
prominent in national affairs: the bureaucracy, the military, and the 
political parties. To these must be added certain persons less con- 
spicuous as a formal factor in political life, and connected neither 
directly nor intimately with the actual administration of the gov- 
ernment, whose voices even the closest advisers of the Emperor must 
nevertheless take into consideration in suggesting national policies, 

For the last eight years the bureaucrats, though never as conspicu- 
ous as the army, have been sharing the limelight with it. Because 
of its sudden appearance on the political horizon after May 15, 1932, 
the army was constrained to bring out from comparative inactivity 
and obscurity the bureaucrats who had been completely eclipsed by 
the political parties during the twenties to look after the necessary 
function of furnishing guiding principles and carrying on the 
routine of government. Thus, the Saito Cabinet was a coalition of 
the army, the bureaucracy, and the parties while the Okada Cabinet 
represented the combined efforts of the bureaucrats and the palace 
advisers; both governments were distinctly of bureaucratic nature. 

Recently, however, dissatisfaction with the bureaucracy is becom- 
ing very evident, and criticisms are voiced emphatically in various 
quarters.’ Inefficiency of government officials is assailed and attrib- 
uted to their neglect of duty, which has been noticeable since the 
enactment of the ordinance guaranteeing permanency of tenure, as 
well as to their lack of political acumen. According to the critics, 
statesmen and politicians have been suffering from loss of common 
sense and courage since May 15, 1932, and especially since February 

1 Tokyo Asahi editorial, Dec. 17, 1939. See also T. Baba, “Kokumin Naikaku no 
Teisho,” Kaizo, Jan. 1940. 
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Recent Trends in Japanese Political Thought 
26, 1936. This is aggravated by the fact that the Government is not 
making any efforts to base its policies on realities and the needs of 
the people. Since policies are based on arbitrary and oligarchic de- 
cisions of the bureaucrats, who are at best meagerly informed of 
actual conditions, they do not invite the cooperation or inspire the 
confidence of the people as was amply demonstrated in the failure 
of the Abe Cabinet to carry out effectively its policy of economic 
control, and there is no intimate bond between the Government and 
the people. The secrecy and the self-righteous attitude of the bureau- 
crats preclude the possibility of improving conditions, while their 
haughtiness, inaccessibility, and discourtesy, which betray survival 
of the overbearing feudal official attitude, prevent the Government 
from getting at the people’s views. Resentment against bureaucratic 
methods exists even among the officials themselves as demonstrated 
by the Foreign Office trouble in which wholesale resignation was 
with difficulty averted in November, 1939. 

As a result of general criticism of government inefficiency the 
question of administrative reorganization and reform has come to 
the attention of the public and the authorities, and serious efforts 
are being made to remedy the situation. Bureaucrats, according to 
the advocates of reform, should remain administrative experts and 
not be allowed to extend their activities to policy-making, because 
their administrative ability alone is no assurance that they possess 
statesmanlike capacity or acumen. Inefficiency has been largely the 
result of a conspicuous lack of departmental coordination and har- 
mony. Quite evidently the Government is suffering from the prac- 
tice of pluralistic control; consequently, the unification of leadership 
in both domestic and international policies is an urgent need. 

The tremendous respect in which the army is held is under- 
standable only in the light of a multitude of factors, historical and 
traditional as well as moral, ranging from feudal concepts to modern 
attitudes, all of which are firmly rooted in the Japanese mind. Its 
prestige and power are enhanced greatly by the special prerogative 
enjoyed in the power of supreme command (tésui-ken), in the 
exercise of which the high ranking officers of the army and navy 
participate as personal advisers responsible to the sovereign alone.’ 


2 This prerogative is not a constitutional provision, as frequently asserted. 
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Pacific Affairs 
Then, too, the traditional respect for authority which is part of the 
Japanese mind looms very large, and because army officers do not 
represent group interests, as do political parties, but are apparently 
concerned only with national welfare, they have a tremendous ap. 
peal to Japanese public opinion.* 

Army ideology revolves around one central point, namely, na- 
tional defense in its broadest sense, an idea which assumes the 
inevitability of totalitarian wars in the future. All the ideas advanced 
and all the policies advocated or carried out emanate naturally from 
this central point. The nature of the ideas may be characterized as 
nationalistic, expansionist, anti-capitalistic, anti-individualistic, anti- 
factional, anti-ccommunistic, and socialistic. Japanese ideas are at once 
radical and conservative, frequently giving rise to apparent contra. 
dictions, anachronisms as well as anomalies. 

Eventually, the army hopes to realize a national organization 
which will provide a system of national defense capable of coping 
with the demands of a totalitarian war requiring economic as well 
as military mobilization. Strict control of economic activities is an 
integral part of its program. In this the army is not without sup- 
porters outside its own ranks. Many economists now believe that 
capitalism in Japan has reached a point where its liquidation is only 
a question of time. The army, however, has no desire to see the 
complete abolition of private enterprise. It recognizes the contribu- 
tions of capitalism to the development of national life, but since 
the capitalistic system is based on individualism and free enterprise, 
and encourages a ruthless pursuit of profits and aggravated class 
struggle, it is responsible for the social and political ills with which 
the nation is now afflicted. What is needed at this juncture, the 
army believes, is less selfishness and more concern for the welfare 
of the country. Individual initiative and enterprise should be allowed 
to develop the industriousness of the people, provided they are 
predicated upon an “economic view based on moral principles” and 
do not run counter to the best interests of the state. 


8 As H. Sassa explains: “Service leaders are obviously authority; they are as 
obviously authority in its most moral form for the good reason that, by their office, 
they have shown themselves prepared for personal sacrifices and can obtain no personal 
gain by the exercise of authority.” (“Our Public Opinion: Voices Heard and Un- 
heard,” Contemporary Japan, p. 552, March 1937.) 
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Recent Trends in Japanese Political Thought 

HE ARMY condemns the disparity of wealth manifested in the 
Tl josey gulf between the wealthy and the poor, the suf- 
ferings of the people resulting from unemployment and other social 
and economic maladjustments, and the decline of the middle and 
small scale industrialists, merchants, and farmers. These it considers 
the fundamental causes of the insecurity of national livelihood. Its 
ire is directed particularly at the privileged classes, the political 
parties, and the financiers and capitalists who are mainly responsi- 
ble for the corruption and difficulties of the post-depression period 
and the present state of affairs. It is now generally accepted that the 
explosion of February 26, 1936, which in form was an unsuccessful 
revolt led by young extremist army officers, was symptomatic of 
the feeling of social unrest and economic insecurity which pervaded 
the entire nation. 

Government organization as constituted at present, the army con- 
tends, is not capable of realizing maximum efficiency in the develop- 
ment of resources, the promotion of industries, or the expansion of 
trade. Even the minimum requirements of national defense cannot 
be met by the weak and circumscribed power of the state. Expan- 
sion in the sphere of state activities is therefore strongly advocated 
by the army. 

Since 1932 the army has been in a position of leadership and its 
voice has been particularly strong since 1936, but the thinking of 
the group has not been led by the extremists. In spite of overt op- 
position to parties and parliamentary government, no group has 
been successful in effecting changes. In the Yonai Cabinet which 
came into existence in January, the voice of the army has been less 
conspicuous than at any time since 1936, and the army was able to 
set practically no conditions for the formation of this cabinet. Yet 
it would not be correct to assume that the army is relinquishing its 
influential position, in view of the reiteration by War Minister 
Shunroku Hata in the Diet in February that the army reserves the 
right to voice its views, through the war minister, to assist in the 
formulation of national policies. Since the establishment of Manchu- 
kuo, the army has come to be invested with diplomatic powers 
which hitherto were considered to be within the province of the 
Foreign Office. The commander of the Kuantung Army is now 
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P. act fic Affairs 
the Japanese Ambassador to Manchukuo, thus combining the 


power of foreign relations and the power of military command, day 
Upon the creation of the China Affairs Board in 1938 the control de 
of foreign relations as far as China is concerned was transferred 
from the Foreign Office to the Board, which is under army super. wh 
vision. This has given rise to a dualistic control of diplomacy, wi 
The political parties retain today not even the shadow of the * 
prestige and power which were theirs in the heyday of the twenties, lor 
Party government, which came into being in 1918 with the Hara po 
Cabinet, prospered during the decade which followed. It began to th 
trace a downward course from 1929, but managed to survive until dif 
May 15, 1932 which marked virtually its curtain-fall. The abrupt « 
decline of the parties was preceded by a strong distrust engendered 0 

by the scandals and corruption which characterized the twenties 
and were unmistakably indicative of the fact that party efforts were pa 
concentrated on the advancement of their own interests with little = 
regard to, and not infrequently even at the expense of, the welfare Ww 
of the people. To all intents and purposes they appeared to be " 
merely cliques, without worthwhile programs or clearcut political “ 
platforms, preoccupied with the struggle with one another in the P 
political arena for power and leadership. a 
m 


Parties were in the beginning considered undesirable because they 
tended to foster disunion, disharmony, and even strife. For a long 
while Prince Hirobumi Ito, the framer of the Japanese Constitution, 
opposed the political parties. This was natural because he was cer- 
tain that they were inimical to the best interests of the state. Even 
as early as the beginning of the seventh century Prince Shotoku 
admonished the officials against forming cliques or factions, in the 


who advocate the liquidation of political parties point out that they 
are still clinging to nineteenth century concepts of English par- 
liamentarism, and that they are a political form of a bygone era, 


Constitution of Seventeen Articles, because of their disruptive in- p 
fluence on national solidarity and harmony, which are axiomatic in - 
Japanese political thinking. t 
As the political parties are devoid of nation-wide support after ‘ 
having lost sight of their guiding principles and alienated the peo- i 
ple, they no longer constitute a potent factor in national life. Those ' 
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Recent Trends in Japanese Political Thought 

in which free enterprise in economic activities was the order of the 
day; hence they can no longer function effectively and meet the 
demands of a highly developed economic system of the present day.* 

Recent developments do not indicate any signs of party revival, 
which is prevented chiefly by dissensions or dictatorial tendencies 
within the organizations themselves. The greatest dissension within 
a party in recent years was the split in the Seiyukai in 1939. So 
long as the parties remain devoid of any positive and constructive 
policies capable of leading the nation, there is little likelihood of 
their staging a comeback. What makes this possibility remote and 
dificult is the complicated international situation created by the 
second world war, which is having its repercussions in Japan. 
Only sweeping changes can help the parties now. 

Surprising is the fact, however, that in spite of the impotence of 
parties, and clamor for their liquidation, attempts to establish totali- 
tarianism have been signal failures from the very start. As the 
world’s premier conformists, well disciplined, obedient, and duty- 
conscious, the Japanese have a passion for unity and solidarity, and 
as collectivists they should lend themselves admirably to a single 
party. But there is no single leader desirous or capable of heading 
a party, nor is there any need for one. The very reasons which 
made communism so abhorrent to the minds of the Japanese make 
totalitarianism utterly repugnant. In Japan, where group delibera- 
tion, joint or divided responsibility, and teamwork make leader- 
ship a “composite phenomenon,” conditions are adverse to the 
emergence of a single hero, even in the army. 

So far as the source of political leadership is concerned, the polit- 
ical parties have been superseded by various “study groups” com- 
posed of influential leaders, many of whom are bureaucrats who 
gather periodically to discuss current problems and political mat- 
ters of importance, as well as to keep themselves posted on the de- 
velopments which may give them the desired opportunity. In com- 
position the Kokui-kai featured prominently in the Saito Cabinet 
and perhaps to a lesser degree the Okada Cabinet. The Abe Cabinet 
was considered as a government organized around the nucleus fur- 
nished by Jiji Kondan-kai, on whose roster were Premier Abe, 


*T. Kada, Nihon Kokka Shakai Shugi no Hatten, pp. 94-95. 
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Pacific Affairs 
Commerce and Industry Minister Takuo Godo, Home Minister 
Ohara, Education Minister Kawarada, Chief Secretary of the Cabj- 
net Endo, and Chief of the Bureau of Legislation Karasawa5 
Groups of this type and others have been active also in leading and 
influencing public opinion, in varying degrees. For instance the 
Mizuho Club, which was originally called the “Thirty-six Club,” 
propagated the idea that 1936 was the critical year for Japan. 
Nationalism permeates Japan today as it does practically every 
other country. Its recent development can be traced to the dissatis- 
faction with Japan’s unsuccessful internationalism of the post-war 
period, which accomplished little that was helpful to the nation but 
rather brought more frustration and grief. It was aggravated by 
domestic difficulties which appeared in the wake of the world de- 
pression of 1929; and in the years following the Manchurian In- 
cident of 1931 it was intensified by the demand for a strong and 
unified national control necessary for the execution of Japan’s con- 
tinental policy, which was in all sincerity regarded as the key to the 
solution of domestic economic problems. Reforms in parliamentary 
government and the liquidation of party politics were advocated on 
one hand, while the firm establishment of Imperial authority was 


espoused on the other. “Clarification of national polity” (kokutai 
meich6) was at first the slogan of the super-patriots and reaction- 
aries, but soon became the rallying point and common ideal of all 
classes particularly in the wave of intense nationalism which en- 
gulfed-the country after 1933, when Japan went into reluctant isola- 
tion following withdrawal from the League of Nations. 


‘Pegerpsiacst economy and modified state socialism are corollaries 
of the economic self-sufficiency and national security so highly 
prized in a world of rampant economic nationalism. In Japan state 
socialism is not completely without historical precedent. As early 
as the seventh and eighth centuries there existed a system of state 
ownership of land as a part of the Taika Reform of 645. Modern 
state socialism finds in Dr. Kimie Hayashi its outstanding theorist. 
In his Kokka Shakat Shugi Genri he envisages a classless society 
without social evils and struggles. He and other supporters of state 


5K. Ito, “Seiken no Botai wo Tankyu suru,” Chuo Koron, Jan. 1940. 
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Recent Trends in Japanese Political Thought 
socialism advocate equality within the nation and proceed to its 
corollary of racial equality in international relations and thence to 
the equitable distribution of the world’s natural resources as neces- 
sary prerequisites to the establishment of a new world order.’ 
Views expressed by some of the extremists have had profound effect 
upon the young army officers of radical tendency, especially the 
ideas of Ikki Kita as found in his Nihon Kaizo Hoan Taiko. 

“Stabilization of national livelihood” has recently become in- 
grained in the national thought of Japan, especially since the Hirota 
Cabinet included it as one of its seven cardinal national policies. 
The February 26 Incident intensified the search for economic se- 
curity and led to concentrated efforts on increasing the social well- 
being of the people.’ Beginning with the enactment of the Retire- 
ment Allowance Law in June, 1936 legislation insuring the social 
welfare of the people gained momentum. The Cabinet meeting of 
June 9, 1936 decided to create the Department of Public Welfare, 
to improve the health and increase the general welfare and happi- 
ness of the people. Immediately upon its organization in January, 
1938 it undertook to sponsor various types of legislation, all aimed 
at the promotion of the welfare and happiness of the people. Matters 
such as health insurance, minimum wages, maximum hours, im- 
proved working conditions have been promptly taken care of by 
legislation. 

Economic control has been in effect since the enactment of the 
National General Mobilization Law in March, 1938. Although 
stringency arising from the war in China was responsible for the 
mobilization law, there is little doubt that economic control is not 
a passing thing, as can be gathered both from the public attitude 
and from the assertions made by the officials of the Home Office at 
the meeting of the chiefs of prefectural police departments on 
August 19, 1939. Anti-profiteering, maximum wholesale and retail 

® Among the other advocates of state socialism are Yasaburo Shimonaka, founder 


of the Shin Nihon Kokumin Domei, and Katsumaro Akamatsu, founder of the 
Nihon Kokka Shakaito. 

™The Japan Federation of Industrial Associations, which had previously opposed 
successfully the Retirement Allowance Bill, reversed its stand after Feb. 26, and 
expressed its approval through President Baron Seinosuke Goh. The Mitsui interests 
set a retirement age for their directors, who until then had been without any retire- 
ment age limit. 
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Pacific Affairs 
prices, regulation of demand and supply, exchange control, the 
People’s Bank, and various other economic control devices and in- 
stitutions are not necessarily temporary in nature. The creation of 
a section on economic police in the Police Bureau of the Home 
Office is of sufficient significance in this connection. 

Realization on the part of the people that the course followed by 
the nation in the recent past is not the one which will insure the 
national welfare in the future is responsible for the many changes 
which are being effected in various institutions. For example, in the 
field of jurisprudence there is a movement led by the Shihé 
Kenkyijo (Institute for the Study of the Judiciary) to overhaul 
completely the legal system, which is virtually a translation of Euro- 
pean law, taken right out of the old European order, and therefore 
patently unsuitable for the requirements of new conditions in Japan 
and a new order in East Asia. It is argued convincingly that Japa- 
nese law must be based on Japanese spirit and principles, and in 
order to achieve this, Japan’s legal theory must be studied and its 
own jurisprudence established. This is what Justice Minister Miyagi 
had in mind when he recommended the creation, in the fall of 
1939, of a committee for the study of laws peculiar to Japan.’ The 
tendency toward Japanization is becoming more apparent and since 
January 1, 1940 a new commercial code has been in effect while 
the criminal and civil codes are undergoing a thorough revision. 
In elementary education an epoch-making change is in process of 
being instituted, to keep abreast with the new conditions which 
have arisen with such rapidity in the second quarter of the twen- 
tieth century. This reorganization is predicated also on the changed 
conditions in East Asia as well as in Japan.® 

The anti-communist attitude can be said to form an immutable 
part of Japanese political thinking. The strong reverence for the 
Emperor makes communism not merely incompatible but inad- 
missible. Even socialism was looked upon with greatest apprehen- 
sion if not fear from the beginning, and any attempt to use or even 
advocate the use of direct action was severely dealt with. From 


® See the Tokyo Asahi, Jan. 13, 1940, p. 9, regarding the Nihon Koyihd Chosakai. 


®For the draft regulations for the enforcement of the new school law, see the 
Tokyo Asahi, Feb. 12, 1940, p. 2. 
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Recent Trends in Japanese Political Thought 
1923 to 1928 the activities of the communists in Japan reached a 
peak. In 1926 the Comintern organized the Japan Communist 
Party, but it was never given legal recognition in Japan, With the 
enactment of the Peace Preservation Law in 1928 a thorough and 
systematic hunt for communists was initiated and the communist 
movement was soon driven underground, never to emerge again. 
Efforts against communists and subversive movements in general 
have not been relaxed, because communism stands for exactly the 
opposite of everything that is held dear to the Japanese. 

International cooperation in the form of a united front against 
communism developed only after the Seventh World Congress of 
the Comintern decided to change its tactics to peaceful penetration, 
that is, boring from within. What made Japan conclude the Anti- 
Comintern Pact with Germany on November 25, 1936 so hastily was 
eagerness to break the unpleasant isolation which had continued 
since 1933. The virtual collapse of the Berlin-Tokyo-Rome axis 
after the Nazi-Soviet rapprochement has not in any way changed 
Japan's anti-Comintern policy or attitude. Not infrequently Japan’s 
fear and abhorrence of communism appear quite exaggerated and 
perhaps even ludicrous to Westerners. This can be understood only 
in the light of its utter incompatibility with the “Japanese Way” 
and the adamant stand against communism by the nation and the 
people will continue to influence domestic and_ international 
policies.’° 

That Japan is bent on securing hegemony in the Far East has 
been quite evident for a good many years, and the people regard 
this desire as a legitimate one. The West is inclined to look in- 
credulously at the seriousness and determination behind the oft re- 
peated assertions that Japan intends to insure peace by establishing 
a new order in East Asia, in which Japan itself means to be the 
stabilizing force. Japan is aware that “Asia has been for generations 
the loot of Europe” because of the impotence of the Asiatic nations. 
The Three Power Intervention immediately after the Sino-Japanese 
War taught Japan an object lesson in diplomacy which it has not 
forgotten even for a moment. It feels that it must assume the leader- 

10 For those who have been tarnished by communism, the law provides ways and 


means of rescue and rehabilitation so that they will revert to their original status as 
good Japanese subjects. 
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Pacific Affairs 
ship in the Far East not only to insure its own security but also 
to rectify the unnatural relationship and unfortunate state of affairs 
which have long been in existence in East Asia. 

In a dynamic world where conditions are never at a standstill, 
the Japanese emphasize that changes must be recognized and neces- 
sary adjustments made. This attitude has been the product of cen- 
turies of a national life which has responded readily to every needed 
change. The whole nation is convinced that the time has arrived 
for a new order in East Asia; but this does not necessarily mean 
the exclusion of the West. On the contrary, it is advocated that 
Western powers should be invited to participate, provided they do 
not jeopardize the security of Japan and China. In the establish. 
ment of this new order, Japan has been emphasizing repeatedly the 
importance of the co-existence and co-prosperity (kydzon kyéei) 
of the countries of East Asia. Cooperation with China is the goal 
of the entire nation, and cessation of the anti-Japanese policies of 
China has become the necessary prerequisite to the restoration of 
normal relations between the two countries. There is now evident 
in many quarters an increasing advocacy of mutual respect between 
Japan and China, The people are being urged to liquidate com- 
pletely the once quite common attitude of contempt shown towards 
the Chinese people. Simultaneously, a view that economic coopera- 
tion with China is necessary for Japan’s national welfare and that 
the impairment of China’s independence will be of no avail in 
advancing Japan’s avowed aims has now come to be shared by a 
large number of people.” 

Diplomacy, domestic policies, national planning, and_ national 
thought are all being geared to the “new order in East Asia,” which 
still lacks clear definition. Administrative machinery has been set 
up, personnel is being trained, schools are adding new courses in 
anticipation of the demands which are sure to follow the increasing 
activities on the continent. Diplomacy now centers around East 
Asia and particularly China, while the other regions of the world 
have been subordinated. 

It has been demonstrated clearly in recent years that circumstances 
do not allow Japan to stand outside of the orbit of world politics. 


11 Naotake Sato, “Jihen Shori no Zentei,” Chuo Koron, Feb. 1940. 
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CATHERINE Porrg 


Rien Filipinos entrusted with plotting the course for 
the Commonwealth ship of state, are only too well aware of the 
difficulties that lie before them. The expense that will be required 
to make the ship seaworthy and to keep it manned, repaired and 
running smoothly is an enormous item, which will leave practically 
nothing for equipping the craft with the many modern devices 
necessary to bring it up to a level where it can compete successfully 
on world seas. Moreover, its course is beset with uncharted dangers, 
Some of the reefs through which it must steer are well marked, but 
an unfavorable wind may increase the peril of the course. And 
world weather conditions are such that there seem to be few winds 
blowing that are favorable to small craft. 

In brief, here are some of the major problems that lie before the 
Commonwealth: It must so unify and consolidate its 16 million in- 
habitants, scattered over the numerous islands making up the 
archipelago, that they will be willing to cooperate during the years 
of stress that lie ahead. To do this within the democratic framework 
to which the country has gradually become accustomed and within 
which its people have elected to remain, a very wide educational 
campaign is necessary. Not only through the schools, but through 
the press and the radio, Juan de la Cruz and his children must 
learn about the problems which the Philippines is facing with the 
approach of independence. They have heard much, during the last 
4o years, about the privileges and blessings of political freedom; 
now in a brief span they must learn about its duties and demands. 

Some of the accompaniments of political independence about 
which they are not yet fully informed are the economic strains 
which it will put upon every man. The small farmers and tenants, 
who make up the bulk of the population, have already begun to 
discover that their sugar and coconuts no longer have a ready 
market. Many of them are unfamiliar with the terms of the 
Independence Act and of subsequent legislation passed by the 
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The Future of the Philippines 

United States Congress, putting quotas and excise taxes upon these 
Philippine exports. Some of them are therefore dissatisfied with 
their own Government which is powerless to extend them direct 
aid either now or in the near future. By every means at their 
command, government officials must inform the people of the na- 
ture of the economic changes that are thus coming about, and must 
enlist their active support to make the readjustments necessary. The 
major readjustment called for is in agriculture, for the country is 
predominantly a grower of large crops for export. The Government 
must find ways of limiting the production of those crops which the 
American and world markets can no longer absorb. Sugar, coconuts 
and tobacco are no longer to be encouraged. Only the big growers 
whose production costs are comparatively low can raise these com- 
modities with a margin of profit—and that profit will dwindle in 
the years between now and 1946, with decreasing quotas allowed 
into the free United States market. How long even they can survive 
after 1946, when United States import duties must be paid, is highly 
problematical. 

Inevitably, then, between now and 1946 most of the small growers 
must turn to other crops or industries. New crops will call for new 
seeds, new agricultural methods, perhaps fertilizers; an entirely 
new routine of planting, cultivating, harvesting and marketing, 
with which Juan is unfamiliar. The Government must be in a 
position to advise and aid with technical help and perhaps equip- 
ment. This will be a huge task, calling for a large army of field 
workers, putting extra demands on the agricultural experiment 
stations, and requiring a budget far in excess of what has heretofore 
been allotted for such services. 

Outside of agriculture, mining has been one of the mainstays of 
Philippine economy in recent years. The current output and esti- 
mated reserves of operating gold mines are such as to promise a 
prosperous. life at least during the remaining years of the Common- 
wealth. Under present world economic conditions, with the high 
price for gold set by the United States Government, gold is a com- 
modity which will not go begging, so production and activity at 
present rates may be expected to continue for some years. But the 
ghost that stalks the mines today is that of increasing taxes. The 
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Pacific Affairs 
Government will be hard put to raise revenue for its multiple ex. 
penditures and will naturally look to thriving industries to carry 
the burden that has been carried in the past by sugar and to a lesse; 
degree by such products as coconuts and tobacco. Commonwealth 
officials may find it necessary to treat the mining goose gently if 
they are to continue to gather their share of the eggs. The other 
known mineral deposits of the Islands have not yet emerged as 
important enough to take the place of the agricultural crops which 
are doomed to death or stagnation. Chromite, manganese and iron 
form the backbone of the base metal industry; world demands for 
these ores are limited by a number of factors, and their assayable 
value in the total economic picture is still small. 

A popular prescription for economic ills such as those that threaten 
the Commonwealth is industrialization. It has been seized upon by 
the economic planners within the Government and dangled before 
the eyes of the people as a sure-cure. It will provide with jobs those 
who may no longer find employment in cigar factories, oil mills 
embroidery shops and button factories—for these now established 
industries see their doom in 1946 if not before. Moreover, carefully 
planned industrialization, say the planners, will supply the Filipino 
consumer with those things which he has previously had to impor. 
It is an important step toward the self-sufficiency that has been set 
as a goal. 

But for industrialization, how is the country equipped? It lacks 
first of all power. Fuel—oil and coal—is present in only negligible 
quantities. The Government is making available large sums of 
money for further exploration in search for these minerals, so vital 
to the country. Admittedly, this is a gamble. There are sites through- 
out the islands which have shown by survey that they will lend 
themselves to the development of water power. The cost of setting 
up power plants and the channels of transmission and distribution 
is enormous. It is clear that electricity must be available on a much 
wider scale and at much lower cost than at present. 

Industrialization, too, will call for large purchases abroad, in the 
first instance, of capital goods: machinery and general equipment. 
There is no serious plan contemplated at the moment for the coun- 
try to develop heavy industries, since it lacks coal, one of the 
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The Future of the Philippines 

prime requisites. The presence of iron and manganese in commer- 
cial quantities does, however, suggest the possibility of a modest 
development of a steel industry at some time in the future. 

In the field of light industries, what can Philippine shops manu- 
facture? They have in the first instance turned to textiles, for which 
they must import machinery, technicians and most of the raw 
materials. This means high production costs for some years, and a 
correspondingly high charge to the consumer. Until 1946 the Gov- 
ernment’s hands are tied in tariff matters. After 1946, to shut out 
cheaper products from, say Japan and China, high duties may be 
necessary. The result may be a price too artificially high for the 
consumer to meet. On the other hand, such tariff barriers may well 
lead to lower purchases of Philippine raw materials on the part of 
Japan and China, in retaliation. 

The opening of the first textile plant in 1939 has already led to 
internal difficulty with the thousands of small home weavers scat- 
tered throughout the islands. They are not yet convinced that the 
Government’s program will not actually offer competition to their 
small industries, which for years have furnished the only year- 
round source of income to many families, as well as supplementary 
income to others in off-harvest seasons. Efforts are now being made 
to improve the home looms, many of which are antiquated, and 
consequently to improve, increase and regularize production. The 
whole textile program calls for a careful integration of Government 
and private plans, difficult because of the loose organization of the 
home weavers. 


— through the entire problem of industrialization, and 
through the agrarian situation as well, is the pressing question 
of labor. Only within recent years has there been a really articulate, 
energetic labor movement. This has now assumed such proportions 
that unrest and agitation are widespread, strikes are frequent, and 
there have been occasions where the local constabulary has been 
called out. Small promising gains have been made in wages, hours, 
working conditions, provisions for compensation, and so on. The 
social justice program of President Quezon has done a great deal 
to win attention and support the cause of the laborer, but the ad- 
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Pacific Affairs 
ministration has in general pursued a middle course, defending 
property rights, and insisting upon strict legal procedure in the 
settlement of disputes. This procedure is no more popular with the 
radical element in the labor movement than the social justice pro- 
gram is with many of the big employers. 

The new demands of labor present an added problem to the in. 
dustries that are already skeptical about their tomorrow. Disappear. 
ing profits will be hastened on their way if wage scales are to be 
increased to meet the rising demands of the workers. If such de. 
mands lead to the premature shutting down of numerous border. 
line industries, the unemployment problem will become more and 
more acute in the declining days of the Commonwealth. Public 
works programs can absorb only a small percentage of the laborers 
released from other occupations, and the resources of the Govern- 
ment and the country may be hard pressed to care for the population. 

One of the deepest-seated causes of social unrest in the Philippines 
is the outworn system of land tenancy. A large number of Filipino 
agricultural workers are employed on estates, owned by individuals 
or the Church, to which they are bound by debt and necessity. So 
many abuses have grown up under the present system that fre- 
quently the landlord or his agent reaps practically all of the profits 
of the tenant, who because of ignorance, lack of funds, or lack of 
organization, is powerless to secure his just deserts, much less to 
better his lot. The Government has set about in a small way the 
colossal task of buying or leasing some of these estates and forming 
cooperatives among the tenants for the purpose of credits and mar- 
keting, so that the tenants may in time be able to buy their own 
lands from the Government. The drawbacks to this scheme are that 
it would require great Government expenditure to purchase the 
large estates which are the source of the evil, while the returns 
would be slow; it would call for the introduction of a quite new 
technique of life for the individualistic Filipino tao; and it would 
not solve the problem of over-crowding in those areas where 
tenancy is prevalent. 

A much sounder plan, but beset with its own difficulties, is the 
actual transplanting of agricultural workers from densely crowded 
areas to the virgin lands of Mindanao, which has already begun on 
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The Future of the Philippines 
a small scale. This work is being undertaken by a Government 
corporation which cannot hope to realize an appreciable return on 
its investment for some years. In many cases, it furnishes transporta- 
tion to Mindanao; it provides technicians, equipment, and varied 
services. The less tangible returns for some years will be the provi- 
sion of livelihood to hundreds of settlers each year; tangible returns 
in the terms of the country’s economy may be the gradual develop- 
ment of new cash crops such as cotton and rubber. 

One pressing and delicate aspect of the entire question of popula- 
tion and land, is the presence within the country of two large and 
powerful foreign groups: the Chinese and the Japanese. The former 
by their control of the country’s retail trade, by their prominence in 
rice warehousing and marketing, by their farflung advancement of 
credits, can exert pressure upon millions of Filipinos who rely upon 
them, as they have since early Spanish days, for many of the neces- 
sities of life. The situation is further aggravated by the long-sus- 
pected and recently disclosed immigration scandals, many of which 
revolve about the unregulated entry of thousands of Chinese each 
year. The ideological sympathy of the average Filipino for the cause 
of China in the present undeclared war, and the practical resentment 
of the people against an alien group which constitutes the country’s 
largest foreign element and most troublesome immigration problem, 
further complicates the situation. 

The fear of Chinese competition is real as of today. The fear of 
Japanese competition is more academic and further removed. Yet 
the presence of an almost solid Japanese community in Davao, the 
important position of this group in the hemp-growing and lumber 
industry, the questionable nature of many of their land leases, and 
the constant inroads of Japanese merchants, selling Japanese wares, 
into the islands’ domestic trade, present a problem which looms 
very large on the horizon of independence. For behind the Japanese 
merchant and hemp-grower looms the menacing shadow of his 
imperialistic, aggressive country which is already on the southward 
march, 

The Commonwealth Government has the unenviable task of so 
regulating immigration as to protect itself against undue increase 
in the numbers and influence of these immigrant groups, at the same 
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Pacific Affairs 
time assuring them opportunities to make a living and assuring the 
country the continuance of those valuable services which both 
groups have rendered. That the Assembly has not yet passed the 
immigration bill which was reportedly drafted last spring, is in no 
way an indication that that august body is not aware of the need 
for correction and control of immigration. It was common knowl. 
edge that the new measure aimed at limiting indiscriminately the 
annual influx of immigrants. Its failure to pass was variously inter- 
preted, one reason advanced being that the Chinese and Japanese, 
the only groups whose nationals would be seriously affected, had 
been instrumental in delaying action. Whatever the true explana- 
tion is, competent observers are of the opinion that the delicacy of 
the matter is equalled only by its urgency. 

The fear of a great influx of immigrants is justifiable in the 
opinion of those who have studied the problem, from the point of 
view of natural population increase. The Filipinos are a prolific 
people, and health controls introduced during the American regime 
have tended to decrease the infant mortality rate. Therefore, with 
an eye to the future, the country’s planners are now anxious to 
conserve their patrimony for themselves and their children. Al- 
though the Philippines is generally regarded as having a low popu- 
lation density, this is not actually true. Much of the land area is 
mountainous, swampy, or covered with forests. Many areas are 
already supporting a far larger population than even modest stand- 
ards of living demand. Much of the unopened land at present lacks 
even the rudest transportation facilities, is unhealthful, or is located 
in the midst of strongholds of Moros and other non-Christian peo- 
ples, who are not yet entirely reconciled to the overlordship of the 
Christian Filipino. 

In the opening up of new areas, as in the stimulation of both 
domestic and foreign trade, the Philippines is handicapped by in- 
adequate transportation facilities. There are good paved roads con- 
necting the larger municipal centers in Luzon; but thousands of 
little barrios and scattered farms must still use primitive means of 
transportation. The roadbuilding projects under way and contem- 
plated aim to meet the most immediate needs, but the financial 
outlay is large and must be spread over a period of years. Inter- 
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The Future of the Philippines 

island shipping is fairly well developed, but there are still great 
extents of coastline, with hinterlands of potential economic value, 
which enjoy no shipping service. Many of these would require 
costly harbor and wharfage development. For foreign trade, the 
country has only a skeleton merchant marine. The initial cost of 
acquiring a modest commercial fleet might be partially justified if 
the existence of such a fleet operated to reduce the high ocean 
freight rates which Philippine products now have to pay. Govern- 
ment subsidy would probably be required over a long period, and 
there is strong feeling that the funds might better be spent on 
improving inter-island shipping. 


nee are only a few of the Commonwealth’s problems; and only 
a few of the steps have been sketched that are necessary to meet 
them. Obviously, at every turn the Government is to be called on 
for ever-increasing capital investments, upon many of which the 
returns will be slow at best. It is questionable how much foreign 
capital may be attracted to the country, in view of the unsettled 
state of world affairs, and the rather pessimistic general outlook of 
the outside world on the future of an independent Philippines. To 
quote the Second Annual Report of the U. S. High Commissioner 
to the Philippine Islands, covering the calendar year 1937 (p. 92, 
para. 6): “The bulk of all capital investment in the Philippines, 
except agricultural and government-owned enterprises, is in the 
hands of an American and alien minority which is effectively un- 
franchised. From this condition as well as from the complexity of 
oriental affairs arises the distinct possibility of at least a moderate 
flight of capital immediately before and after the establishment in 
1946 of an independent regime.” There is great comparative wealth 
in the hands of a limited number of Filipinos, but few great for- 
tunes as the United States understands the term. Moreover, Filipinos 
are wary about investing in untried schemes, prone as they are to 
gamble in their leisure moments. They may be led to invest after 
the Government has paved the way, but few of them will venture 
into private enterprise on the scale required to meet the country’s 
emergency needs. 

If, then, the Government must carry the enormous burden, what 
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will be its sources of revenue? The many projects which have been 


suggested above require heavy initial expenditures, many of which ve 
are being met now from the proceeds of the coconut oil excise tax, / 
After 1946, or possibly before then, the windfall of excise tax refunds eco 
will be discontinued. The great export crops which have paid high not 
revenues through many channels will no longer be carrying the wit 
burden. Those industries that are able to survive may be taxed to coo 
such an extent that they will be forced to reduce operations. The prit 
acceptance of the new tax measures instituted last July was so un- trai 
friendly as to suggest that still further study must be given to the inh 
question of how to spread the tax burden more equitably and at ing 
the same time provide the necessary sources of income. met 
It is true that one of the brightest lights on the horizon of inde- is | 
pendence is the prospect that the Philippines will have paid off the spe 
entire amount of its national debt by 1946. The public debt is com- wit 
paratively small, and the proceeds from export taxes in the last five ame 
years of the Commonwealth will go far toward meeting it. The sho 
financial condition of the Government is sound, and expenditures ber. 
have not increased in proportion to total revenues received by the is | 
Philippine Government. nes: 
However, it is clear from the brief outline above that there are 7 
bound to be increasing expenditures within the ordinary budget. ser\ 
With the windfall of extraordinary revenues cut off after 1946, re- her 
trenchments within certain areas would seem to be indicated. This tim 
is where the final plans, objectives, choices of the economic planners on 
should be clearly marked. Do they want for their people better fort 
books or better guns? Better trained soldiers or better fed farmers? inet 
More hospitals or more factories? More missions to Washington, all 
or better farm roads? The facile answer is that they want all of bee: 
these things, and are planning toward their attainment. The more thei 
realistic answer is that they cannot have them all at once. If, then, effo 
budget reductions are called for, where will the axe fall first? The Son 
most commonly voiced prediction, particularly of foreign observers, of ¢ 
is that education and health expenditures will be curtailed in favor Aft 
of greater defense appropriations. Another possibility is that ex- mat 
panding governmental activities and increasing complexity of ad- P 
ministrative machinery will call for more rather than less expendi- tot 
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The Future of the Philippines 
tures for the cost of running the Government. (The restoration of 
the upper house is a case in point.) 

A great deal of the current criticism of the Commonwealth’s 
economic planning runs along the following lines: that surveys have 
not been far-reaching enough to form the basis for wise planning 
within the limits of time and income; that plans are not properly 
coordinated; that too much of the planning is still in the blue- 
print stage, The inadequacy of existing statistics, the lack of sufficient 
trained personnel to conduct the many inquiries needed, and the 
inherent suspicion of the uninformed masses toward governmental 
inquiries are largely responsible for the difficulties the planners are 
meeting in the first respect. The framework for proper coordination 
is present in the inter-relation of government departments and 
special committees, councils and government corporations entrusted 
with pertinent parts of the total program. The unprecedented 
amount of work devolving upon the most capable and willing 
shoulders calls for supermen, of which no country has a large num- 
ber. There are some evidences of poorly coordinated plans, but it 
is perhaps too early to determine how crucial this point of weak- 
ness is. 

The third criticism is the one most apparent to the average ob- 
server. There is a very important psychological factor operating 
here which outweighs the argument that there has not yet been 
time to put into operation many of the schemes that already exist 
on paper. In many quarters in the Philippines, even among in- 
formed individuals, there is an obvious unwillingness to accept the 
inevitability of the United States’ retirement from the scene, with 
all of its economic implications. People whose whole lives have 
been bound up in sugar refuse to see the approach of a day when 
their big cash crops may become only a part of the landscape. Their 
efforts to experiment along new lines are small and half-hearted. 
Something has always saved their industry in the past from threats 
of destruction, why should the same kind fate not operate now? 
After all, the stars and stripes are still flying, and who knows what 
may happen between now and 1946? 

Perhaps it is the multiplication of reactions such as this, added 
to the sober judgment of some leaders in government and business, 
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Pacific Affairs 
that is responsible for the slow volte face which is only now be- 
coming apparent to the outside observer. If Manila is beginning 
to look longingly upon means of escape from the dilemma which 
it is facing, it is doubtful whether Vigan and Legaspi and Iloilo 
have reached the same point in their thinking about independence, 
Moreover, the time may already have passed when re-examination 
would have been favorably considered in Washington. 

The present job must be to prepare for a changing status in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Independence Act and subse- 
quent amendments and legislation. The task calls for patience, 
wisdom, and cooperation on the part of those guiding the destinies 
of the Commonwealth; it calls for enlightenment on the part of the 
16,000,000 people whose future for the first time lies in the hands of 
its own representatives in Manila, and not on the laps of Congress- 
men in Washington. 

New York, December 1939 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE CHINESE 
IN THAILAND 


KENNETH Perry LANDON 


dn Tuar nation is generally believed to have attained the 
status of an organized kingdom first under King Ram Kamheng in 
the thirteenth century. He united under his rule cities as far north 
as Nan, as far south as Nakon Sritammarat, and as far west as Tavoy. 
He went twice to China, in 1294 (when Kublai Khan was still alive), 
and again in 1300. On Ram Kamheng’s return to Siam after the 
first journey he brought with him a number of Chinese artisans. 
Among them were weavers. Some scholars believe that there were 
also among them the potters who under the king’s patronage started 
the famous Sawankaloke potteries. 

Apparently, at least from this time onward, Chinese artisans have 
been an integral part of the Thai nation. Certainly in the nineteenth 
century when travelers were allowed to penetrate the hinterland be- 
yond Ayudhia for the first time, they found Chinese established in 
the trading centers. Thus Holt S. Hallett, who surveyed parts of the 
north in preparation for a railroad to connect Burma and Thailand— 
which was never built—said: 


Half the population of the Meh Nam delta is Chinese, and very few of 
the people are without some trace of Chinese blood in them. The Chinese 
are neither serfs nor slaves and can go as they will throughout the coun- 
try... . They are the taxgatherers, and, jointly with the king’s favorites, 
the monopolists of the taxes of the country. Nearly all the trade is in 
their hands. They are the shopkeepers, shoemakers, bricklayers, carpen- 
ters, tailors, gardeners, and fishermen of Siam; the owners and agents 
of some of the steamers; the coolies employed in the mills; they man the 
cargo boats and unload the ships; and are considered by Europeans the 
best servants in the country. They are frugal in their habits, quick to 
learn, and utilize everything.’ 


The enviable position of the Chinese in the commercial life of the 


1 Holt Hallett, 4 Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States, London 1890, 
pp. 460-461. 
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Pacific Affairs 
nation continued important and, if anything, was magnified some. 
what in the next four decades. The following summary is by Reginald 
le May, whose opinion is of value because of his long residence in 
the country, where his official position as adviser to the Ministry of 
Commerce and Communications gave him unusual opportunity to 
appraise the national scene: 


But the rice dealer is Chinese. So are the rice-miller and all his coolies. 
So is the boatbuilder, an important handicraft in a country where rivers 
and canals form the highroads. So are the pawnbroker, the tailor, the boat- 
maker, the dyer of cloth, the furniture maker, the iron-smith, the market 
gardener, the fish dealer, the old tin can collector, and the hawker. One 
could go on adding to the list, almost ad infinitum, but I have no wish 
to weary the reader with a recitation of almost every craft known to man. 
Suffice it to say that, in practically every form of manual labor, the 
Chinese hold the field, and the Siamese sit by, watching all the requisite 
services of life being performed by the uniformly impersonal, very vocif- 
erous, but intensely industrious celestial.” 


The Chinese of Thailand were first dubbed “Jews” or “the Jews 
of the East” by an anonymous writer “Asavabahu,”® in a series of 


articles which appeared in Thai language newspapers in 1914. They 


caused a sensation by their anti-Chinese character. While the Chinese 
had often been scorned because so many of them were menials, there 
does not appear to have been any racial antagonism to them prior 
to this time. The sensation was increased when it finally became 
known that “Asavabahu” was one of the pen-names of the reigning 
monarch, King Rama VI, or as he is sometimes called King 
Vajiravudh, a prolific and accomplished writer. 

The articles were in reaction to a strike called by the Chinese in 
1911, in the first year of the king’s reign, when changes were made 
in the tax laws. For the first time the Chinese were required by law, 
as in fact were other foreign residents of Thailand, to pay the same 
capitation tax as the Thai; that is, 7 baht* per year rather than 


2 Reginald le May, Siamese Tales Old and New. London: Noel Douglas, 1930, 


p. 165. 

8 The pseudonym derives from two Thai words: asava, horse, and bahu, arm or 
wing. The writer, European educated, was perhaps trying to find an equivalent of 
“Pegasus.” 

4A baht equals approximately 45 cents, U. S. Currency. 
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The Problem of the Chinese in Thailand 


the 1.50 baht which they had been paying. Riots broke out. Shops 
were closed. All business stopped. The nation was completely 
paralyzed until the Chinese decided to open up their shops again. 

This strike had the totally unexpected result, as far as the Chinese 
were concerned, of making it clear to the Thai exactly how dependent 
they had come to be upon an alien people for their very food as well 
as for lesser services. From that time on voices were raised at in- 
tervals to demand that the national economy of Thailand be in 
Thai hands. There seems to be little doubt that some of the diff- 
culties of the Chinese in Thailand today can be traced to the Thai 
reaction to the strike. It was a graphic object lesson of what might 
happen if the Chinese ever united against the Thai. Since it came 
at a time when Chinese nationalism was rising, it seemed especially 
significant to thinking Thai, who were not unaware of the part 
overseas Chinese had had in the establishment of the Chinese 
Republic. Thus Asavabahu said, near the conclusion of his last 
article: 

In my opinion if one were given a choice between the Jews and the 
Chinese, it would be hard to choose between them. And I have no doubt 
at all that some day we shall see terrifying and blood-curdling events in 
the countries in which the “Jews of the East” preside. . . . As for Siam 
I am very hopeful that we shall not have to face the problem yet awhile. 
.. « But we are only ordinary human beings, and there is a limit to our 
self control. If there should be another occurrence similar to the Chinese 
strike, I would not care to guarantee the results.5 


But, while there has been occasional grumbling against the 
Chinese, who have held such an enviable position in Thailand, 
there was never a determined effort to modify their status until the 
constitutional regime was established in 1932 by the revolutionary 
People’s Party. Then the issue was faced. The leading member of 
the People’s Party, Luang Pradist Manudharm, who conceived the 
revolution, had in mind not merely a political change but a social 
revolution which would in the end completely alter the economic 
and social pattern of the country. On the social side he favored the 
abolition of the granting of titles. On the economic side he was 


5K. P. Landon, Chinese in Thailand (MS report prepared for the Secretariat, In- 
stitute of Pacific Relations), p. 34. 
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Pacific Affairs 
determined that the Government should depend no longer on the 
Chinese for support. It was his express purpose to create a Thai 
middle or commercial class to replace the Chinese. In Part I of his 
proposed Economic Policy he said: 


The new Government promises to promote the economic welfare of its 
citizens by providing remunerative employment for everyone and by 
promulgating a national economic policy designed to end poverty. . . . 

My one paramount aim and purpose in furthering the revolution was 
to promote the welfare of our people. . . . I was resolved above all else 
to do just this one thing: “to advance the welfare of our people.”® 


By interpretation this meant that the Chinese were going to have 
to give way before the Thai. The new constitutional government 
took aggressive action against the Chinese in education, immigration, 
and commerce and trade. 

It was in education that the Chinese first felt the rising tide of 
Thai nationalism. Education in general was given a strong impetus 
under the new regime, as shown by the remarks of the Minister of 
Public Instruction on the floor of the Assembly in answer to ques- 
tions. He said that in 1931-32 there were 6,881 schools, both private 
and Government, while in 1938-39 there were 12,501; in 1931-32 
there were 17,402 teachers while in 1938-39 there were 41,471; in 
1931-32 there were 788,846 pupils; in 1938-39, 1,531,089. 

With the increased stress on education there was an emphasis on 
Thai education. Nationalism entered the school system, with a re- 
sulting clash between the Chinese and the Government. Chinese 
immigrants wanted to give a Chinese education to their children, 
while the Government was determined that all children in Thailand, 
including the Chinese, should receive a Thai education. The result- 
ing struggle was described by Lin Yu in his article “Twin Loyalties 
in Siam.”” The Thai Government felt that by giving a Thai educa- 
tion to Chinese children they could easily and naturally absorb into 
the national economy large numbers of aliens who would constitute , 
a dangerous minority if they persisted in their determination to 
remain Chinese. The Government had its way, and all schools of 


®K. P. Landon, Siam in Transition, Shanghai, 1939, pp. 262-263. 
’ Pacific Affairs, June 1936. 
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The Problem of the Chinese in Thailand 


primary grade offer a Thai education to children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen, who have not yet completed the fourth grade. 


ONCURRENT with the Government's effort to inculcate a pro-Thai 
C spirit in Chinese youth by compulsory primary education, was 
an effort to limit the size of the problem by immigration legislation. 
Thus in 1931-32 an Immigration Amendment Act was passed re- 
quiring aliens to purchase certificates of registration at 30 baht. 
Chinese arriving without passports were charged an additional 10 
baht for identification papers. If an alien Chinese wished to recross 
the border he was charged another 5 dat for a return permit. 
Most of the immigrant Chinese came from the economically de- 
pressed classes and it was expected that few would be able to pay 
such charges. 

However, as immigration was not materially retarded, in 1932-33 
the fee for a certificate of residence was raised to 100 baht, and for a 
return permit 20 baht. In addition, immigrants were required to be 
able to read and write to the satisfaction of Thai inspectors. Since 
most Chinese were illiterate it seemed certain that the influx could 
be set at any level. The excess of arrivals over departures at Bangkok 
for 1932-33 was 13,085. In 1933-34 the situation was reversed and the 
excess departures over arrivals was 13,349. But in 1934-35 the 
excess of departures over arrivals was only 3,213 and the following 
year the influx again exceeded departures to the number of 7,901. 

Illicit immigration became a serious problem almost immediately. 
Immigrants were landed on remote beaches or brought across the 
Malay border at night. This caused the passage of the Registration 
of Aliens Act of 1936-37. No charge was made to aliens for the 
certificates, but all aliens in the country had to register, thus affording 
the Government an automatic checkup on illegal immigrants. On 
June g, 1939, this Act was amended so as to require all aliens to pay 
a registration fee annually of 4 baht. This not only yielded in- 
come but also required every alien in the kingdom to appear at a 
Government office once a year. Under ordinary circumstances im- 
migration would have dropped. However, as the Thai Government 
increased pressure designed to keep Chinese out, events in China 
also increased the pressure on the other end, making emigration 
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Pacific Affair; 
more than ever desirable in certain areas where war, floods, pes 
lence, and famine had disrupted community life. 

Since immigration was regaining its previous undesirable high 
point, the Government passed another Immigration Act in 1937-x4 
in which the immigrant was charged 200 baht for his certificate of 
residence. The Government expected immigration to drop of 
markedly, as shown by the fact that in 1937-38 the income from 
immigration fees was 2,931,875 daht, while the budget estimate fo; 
the following year set the expected returns at only 1,600,000 bait, 
even though the fee was doubled. It also became a serious matter 
either to smuggle aliens in or to be an illicit alien. Aliens who failed 
to pay the fees could be fined 1,000 baht and imprisoned. One who 
smuggled aliens in could be fined as much as 5,000 baht. The Gov. 
ernment feels that it has successfully decelerated Chinese immigr. 
tion and so delimited the Chinese problem. 

It was in the economic field, however, that the Government became 
most aggressive. The young revolutionaries felt that the natural 
process of turning Chinese into Thai, requiring generations, needed 
to be speeded up. They also felt that those who were unwilling to 
become Thai should be forced out of the country. Discrimination 
against the Chinese in commerce and trade was the method used to 
gain both objectives. To coordinate the effort, Luang Pradis 
Manudharm offered his economic plan in 1933. It was branded a 
communistic and Pradist left the country for six months. He had no 
further opportunity to implement the plan until, by various changes 
of fortune, he became Minister of Finance at the beginning of 193. 
Since January of that year the Government has been passing a suc- 
cession of measures designed to magnify the Thai and minimize 
the Chinese in trade. They were given excuse for direct action by 
their financial adviser, Mr. W. A. M. Doll, who, in his report pub- 
lished in 1937 said: 


An eminent Chinese banker congratulated his countrymen in 1932 0! 
the fact that all through the depression Chinese immigrants to Siam had 
not diminished the scale of their remittances home, which he placed at an 
aggregate of $50 million per annum, a sum equal at the then rate 0! 
exchange to no less than Baht 37 million. It is possible that this was a1 
over-estimation, and there are no means available in Siam of checking 
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The Problem of the Chinese in Thailand 

the calculation; but the statement is probably not far short of the truth. 
itis no secret that the Siamese himself does not take kindly to commerce, 
and most of the internal and practically all of the external trade is in 
foreign hands... . 

The trouble lies in the fact that nearly all the profits of internal trade 
are remitted and not retained in the country. They form part of the in- 
visible exports. . . . 

Careful attention should be devoted to any measure or series of meas- 
ures the object of which is the retention of a larger share of the country’s 
earnings; for attainment of this object should result in the building up 
of those resources of national wealth available for capital development, 
which are today so strikingly non-existent.§ 


So unexpectedly ardent, enthusiastic and radical was the reaction 
to the Financial Adviser’s report that he issued a word of caution 
in his report for the year 1938-39: 


The Italians have a proverb . . . which may be translated “Go steadily 
to go wisely, go wisely to go far.” This proverb is one that not only 


pedestrians but also the people of Siam may lay to heart. The budgets of 


the last two years and the general tenor of certain sections of the Press 
have betrayed an anxiety to arrive quickly at the attainment of objectives 
which, however desirable and commendable in themselves, can be attained 
equally well, with much more chance of durable success and with much 


less danger to national solvency, if the pace be less hot and the campaign 
9 


The “hot” pace referred to was justified by the Minister of 
Finance, Luang Pradist Manudharm, in a radio address in February, 


F 1939, when he said that it was the purpose of the Government to 


enlarge the position of the Thai in agriculture, tin mining, trade, 
and industry. He urged the people to cooperate, claiming that the 
most important problem before the nation was the discovery of 
some means to accomplish the entry of Thai into the profit-producing 
activities of the nation. To help the Thai advance rapidly, he said, 
the Government had drawn up a plan which worked out like the 


; spokes of a wheel in every direction and into every field of economic 


’The Record, Bangkok, The Department of Commerce, July, 1937, Vol. XVII, 
No, 1. 
® Report of the Financial Adviser in Connection with the Budget of the Kingdom 


of Siam, 1938-39, pp. 39-41. 
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Pacific Affairs 
activity. The Government planned to improve fisheries; to improve 
forestry control and to place the harvesting of forest products in Thai 
hands (they had been in English) ; to expand the cooperative system; 
to expand and improve the trade schools; to push the road-building 
program in every section of the country; to improve trade by seeking 
new markets both within and without the nation; to improve cer- 
tain established businesses so that there would be greater profits; to 
expand and improve the railroad which was already a Government 
monopoly; to build docks and ports; to create industries and to 
control established industries so that there would be greater profits 
for the Thai; and lastly to establish a satisfactory banking system.” 

This enthusiasm may be contrasted with the caution of the Fi- 
nancial Adviser, Mr. W. A. M. Doll: 


Signs have not been wanting in the press and in conversations with 
leading Siamese of a desire to accelerate the displacement of the foreign 
middleman by the introduction of restrictive measures on his activities 
in the country and his freedom to remit. I would like to warn all those, 
who see in such action a quick road to salvation, that the adoption of 
such measures will only postpone and in no way hasten the attainment 
of the objects for which we are all working. At the present moment, the 
foreign tradesman and shopkeeper is just as integral a part of the na- 
tional economic structure as the first floor walls are of a tall building: 
you cannot knock those first floor walls out without bringing the whole 
house down."! 


In January, 1939, the Government began to legislate against the 
Chinese in order to create artificially a place for the Thai in the 
business world. It must be remembered in this connection that the 
Thai had never shown aptitude or interest in business. These things 
had fallen into Chinese hands simply because the Thai had not 
wanted them. The Chinese had never secured a place of dominance 
in agriculture for exactly the opposite reason: the Thai peasants 
preferred to stay on the land and rarely, unless compelled by cir- 
cumstances, sold their holdings. Thus Mr. William Nunn, Adviser 
to the Customs and Excise Department (1909-1923), wrote of Siam’s 
commerce from the earliest days: 

10 Prajamitra, Feb. 17, 1939. 

11 Loc. cit., pp. 41-42. 
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fairs The Problem of the Chinese in Thailand 
rove Throughout the whole period we are dealing with the same export 
Thai commodities. The centuries have added no new products of the soil, 
em; produced no new craftsmanship. While the people of Siam have pro- 
ling gressed in the art of government and have developed great ability in 
cing directing and controlling official affairs, the spirit of commerce has passed 
cer- them by, although the lure of profit has not; and they remain aloof, un- 
* to taught, and disinclined to learn. The commercial development of Siam 
ee has at all times been in the hands of foreigners.!* 
l to Since the Government initiated its new policy no business has 
ofits been too small or insignificant to escape attention. The Government 
n.!° began to control such trades as the retailing and exporting of bird 
Fi. nests, food vending, the salt industry, tobacco industry, taxi drivers, 
sign board makers, butchers and meat retailers and wholesalers, in- 
sith ternal shipping, fisheries, the production and sale of liquid fuel, and 
ign other industries and trades. Labor contracts now usually specify that 
ig not more than 25 per cent of the labor may be Chinese. A Chinese 
ose, statement to the writer was: “All factories, either public or private, 
- of under the new Government regulations (Siamese workers 75 per cent 
ent and Chinese 25 per cent) employ only Siamese. Old Chinese work- 
the men are thus driven out of factories.” 
na- In fact discrimination against the Chinese has gone so far that 
- a member of the Assembly asked the Government how long it 
ole 


was going to take them to get at the problem of forbidding Chinese 
porters from carrying luggage at railroad stations. In Bangkok a 


he measure to this effect has already been taken. The Government 
he does not seem to have got so far in the provinces, but in time no 
he doubt it will. 

ie fis sHow more in detail how the Government deals with a business 
“ controlled by the Chinese, a brief study may be made of de- 
i velopments in the major money crop of the nation—rice. The 
q Minister of Economic Affairs, Phra Boriphan Yuthakit, summarized 
4 the Government program in a radio address on March 8, 1939, 


as follows: 


In the production of rice the Government is helping the farmers by 
establishing credit cooperative societies. These are valuable in freeing the 


2 The Bangkok Times, Nov. 19, 1923. 
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Pacific Affairs 
growers from the hands of the Chinese middlemen. But even when the 
growers are completely free from the Chinese middlemen as to debt they 
still have to sell to them because they control the export market. 

Supposing now that the Government helps further by building gran. 
aries and silos and providing transportation facilities to Bangkok. Even 
so the growers still must sell the rice to alien Chinese rice-millers. So it 
looks as though the Government will have to help from beginning to 
end to free the growers from these aliens. That is, it must help from the 
time the rice is planted in the ground until it is put in the stomach of 
the final buyer. For this reason the Government has created the Thai 
Rice Company which will buy rice from the growers and which will be 
honest in its prices, weights, and scales. This company wil! be the ex. 
porter and will keep the grades of rice clean and pure. First grade rice 
will really be first grade rice. In the three months that this company has 
been in existence it has already had fine results. Thus Thai who had 
ceased transporting rice because they could not endure the injustices of 
the trade, have once again begun to run their rice barges between growers 
and the mills of the Thai Rice Company. Already about 30 per cent of 
all rice barges are stopping at the docks of the Thai Rice Company. And 
besides that the railroad is cooperating handsomely in bringing in the 
crop to our mill. 

I have been asked what kind of trade this is, is it free trade? or so- 
cialist? or communist? or protectionist? or what? My answer is that it 
is Thai-ist. That is a word that you will not find in any dictionary but its 
meaning is obvious. It is a system to help the Thai. It is not intended to 
destroy the alien traders but to create Thai traders. Naturally there may 
be some loss to aliens. But our purpose is not destructive and negative 
but positive. We are going to help the farmers, and to create a Thai 
business community.'* 


The Minister pointed out the three main points of attack on the 
Chinese monopoly of the rice trade: creation of the Thai Rice Com- 
pany, enlargement of the cooperative credit societies, and develop- 
ment of sympathetic transport facilities between growers and final 
market, especially through the development of the Port of Bangkok. 
Almost certainly a merchant marine is planned. 

The Minister of Economic Affairs made it clear that the Thai 
Rice Company was created by the Government to invade the firmly 


18 Prajamitra, March 9, 1939. 
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The Problem of the Chinese in Thailand 

entrenched position of the Chinese middlemen and exporters. 
Prisons, hospitals, military regiments, and other departments were 
urged to secure their rice from this company, which began to buy 
rice from the growers for milling as of December 5, 1938. The 
Government-managed railroad cooperated with the company by act- 
ing as middleman without profit except for the usual profit made 
by transporting freight. The railroad not only handled the rice at 
preferential rates but also paid the producers fifty per cent of the 
market price at the time of purchase. After transport and other 
charges were reckoned at the mill, the remainder of the price balance 
was transmitted by the railroad to the grower."* 

By the end of January 1939, the Thai Rice Company had received 
an order from Japan for 20,000 bags of rice at a value of about 52,000 
baht. The company was also receiving large European orders.’° In 
March, Germany purchased 300,000 bags of rice and placed large 
additional orders for future delivery. The company continued to 
grow rapidly and by November, 1939, had expanded its plant from 
a single mill to nine large mills.’® 

A Thai writer described the Thai Rice Company and charac- 
terized both it and the second line of attack, the cooperative credit 
societies, as follows: 


Haven’t you heard about a Thai concern called the Thai Rice Com- 
pany, under the auspices of the Ministry of Economics? Did you hear 
anything about the recent transactions of enormous quantities of rice 
carried out by the above concern? In addition to all these, have you 
forgotten so soon about the establishment and encouragement of coopera- 
tive credit societies all over the kingdom, by which the poor peasants are 
liberated from the bonds of the blood-sucking “shylocks” who used to 
lend money on exorbitant interests and sell-your-rice-at-our-offer con- 
tracts? What are all these meant, if not for the benefit of the country 
and the people.!* 


The second main line of the Government's program in behalf of 
the Thai against the Chinese, the cooperative credit societies, was 


14 Dec. 25, 1938. 

15 Ibid., Jan. 26, 1939. 

16 The Bangkok Chronicle, Nov. 18, 1939. 
1" Siam Chronicle, Apr. 9, 1939- 
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Pacific Affair; 
not newly conceived. Cooperatives were part of the long-term plan. 
ning of the monarchy in the matter of rural education and the 
betterment of the lot of the peasant. But the shift in emphasis was 
sharp in that these societies became an offensive tool to drive Chinese 
out of the rice trade. Their purpose was to deliver the Thai growers 
from the Chinese money lenders. As the Financial Adviser, Mr, 
W. A. M. Doll, pointed out: 


Any really successful solution in Siam’s favor of the problem can only 
be the result of a long-range policy of gradual transition. It must in- 
evitably involve the surrender by the middleman of a considerable part 
of the high percentage commission on handling the national product 
which he has hitherto claimed as the price of his services. The means 
of bringing about such surrender lie in the proper utilization of the 
cooperative movement. The adoption of this method of securing to the 
Siamese producer a larger share in the earnings of his labor, a method 
which will require many years to reach complete realization, has the 
great advantage of enabling what amounts to a revolution in the internal 
economic administration of the country to take place gradually and with 
the minimum of dislocation and hardship.'® 


The Minister of Finance, Luang Pradist, agreed with Mr. Doll in 
theory except that he has accelerated the pace of transition tremen- 
dously. The result of the new emphasis on these societies may be 
seen from the fact that in 1931-32 there were only 150 societies 
altogether, formed gradually since 1917 when the movement was 
inaugurated. In 1931-32, 41 new societies were formed. By 1934-35 
there were altogether 440 societies, with a membership of 6,422. 
The Government began to speed up the process even more rapidly 
and in 1938-39 alone 303 new credit societies were created with a 
membership of 4,357. These societies borrowed for their members 
about 324 baht per member. Most of this money was used to pay off 
old debts, generally debts to Chinese. It was intended, in the first 
half of 1939-40, to attempt to duplicate the achievements of the 
whole year of 1938-39. 

The final step in breaking the hold of the Chinese on the rice 
industry is the creation of the Port of Bangkok. The port entry is 


18 Ww, A. M. Doll, Report of the Budget of the Kingdom of Siam, 1937-38, Bang- 
kok, 1938, pp. 9-10. 
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The Problem of the Chinese in Thailand 

obstructed by a bar, so that only shallow draft vessels can ply their 
trade. The Chinese capitalized on this difficulty and engaged in the 
lighterage business of carrying rice and other goods over the bar 
to vessels bound for Hongkong and Singapore, which became the 
reshipment ports for Thailand. The rice shipped to Hongkong and 
Singapore is usually consigned to Chinese who re-export it. Such a 
process of handling has been a temptation and the quality of the 
rice has been cheapened by mixing it with inferior grades while still 
claiming that it is first grade. At present the Government has a 10 
million baht program under way to be completed enough within 
five years to allow deep-water ships up to 12,000 tons to dock. 
The port scheme is well on its way and dredging is now going on. 
The theory is that when there is an adequate Port of Bangkok, the 
Thai themselves can control the export of Thai rice and thus take 
the industry entirely out of Chinese hands from grower to miller to 


exporter. 
As H. F. MacNair has pointed out, “Persecution of the Chinese 


has been carried on by two methods: injuries by individuals and by 
mob violence and injuries by government, that is discrimination 
against Chinese by economic and social legislation.”’® Thailand, 


which formerly welcomed the industrious Chinese because of their 
willingness to perform services which did not attract the Thai them- 
selves, has now reached the place where it resents their resulting 
prosperity. However, it has chosen to discriminate by economic and 
social legislation rather than by violence. 


19 Harley Farnsworth MacNair, The Chinese Abroad, Shanghai: The Commercial 
Press, 1926, p. 269. 
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KUEICHOU: AN INTERNAL CHINESE 
COLONY 


J. E. Spencer 


I N DEALING with Chinese affairs it has been customary to refer 
to the southwestern provinces as backward and to Kueichou as an 
outstandingly poor and barren province. Since the dramatic westward 
migration which has accompanied the Sino-Japanese war the tone of 
reports has greatly changed, and Kueichou is now reported to be a 
storehouse of wealth waiting only for the magic stimulus of im. 
proved communications. In spite of these hopes for the future, the 
people of Kueichou today are distressingly poor. Nowhere in several 
provinces of central and southern China has the writer seen so many 
abandoned farms and farmhouses, nowhere is there the same 
pinched, dulled, barely alive look on the faces of so many people; 
almost nowhere are the villages, towns, cities and the whole coun- 
tryside so devoid of those cultural adornments characteristic of the 
rest of China. 

A superficially correct explanation names the opium curse which 
has held Kueichou in a tight grip longer than most other provinces, 
but the truth lies deeper than that and the problem is far older than 
opium in China. Basically the question remains: Why should Kuei- 
chou be so poor when other provinces are so much more prosperous? 
To suggest an answer to this query a historical approach is required. 

Both Chinese and Western scholars have always minimized the 
importance of the southwest in the historical growth of China. Be- 
ginning with an emphasis on the Yellow River valley as the “cradle” 
area of Chinese culture, scholars tend to look north and northwest, 
both because of the direction of the historic “barbarian invasions” of 
China, and because of the energy directed toward the north and 
northwest in the high periods of Chinese power. This has led to a 
merely incidental treatment of the southwest, in order to fill up one 
edge of the spreading canvas of Chinese history. In the great his- 
tories recording the period of glory of the Han Empire 2,000 years 
ago it is stated in a matter-of-fact way, and of course in good faith, 
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Kueichou: An Internal Chinese Colony 

that the present southwestern provinces of Ssuch'uan, Kueichou, 
Kuangsi and Yiinnan were then added to the empire. The inference 
in later times has usually been that they were at once amalgamated 
and digested racially and culturally. Recently it has become clear 
that the conventional historiography here, as in other parts of China, 
has not been adequately recast. Specifically there is a need to realize 
that the southwest was never genuinely incorporated with the rest of 
China, but became a broad frontier colonial zone which even today 
has neither been completely filled with population nor raised to the 
cultural level of the rest of China. 

It is at the same time a reasonably safe inference that this colonial 
zone, from the time of the Han conquest onward, has differed from 
many other of the world’s colonial frontiers. Most frontier zones 
have been empty or nearly empty regions; but I venture the estimate 
that a considerable part of the southwest has long held a numerous 
population and that the southwestward spread of the “true Chinese,” 
from North China through Central China into lands originally held 
by southern, non-Chinese “tribes-people,” involved more assimila- 
tion and displacement of previously established populations than in 
some other zones of colonial expansion. The state of our knowledge 
about the southwest throughout the course of Chinese history is in- 
sufficient to warrant more than an estimate that a great process of 
internal displacement, assimilation or replacement has been going on 
for centuries, and has continued right down to the contemporary 
period. 

Relatively modern evidence indicates that relatively large districts 
have only been completely taken over from the tribes-people by the 
Chinese in the last hundred years, and that it is only within the last 
generation that the tribes-people have disappeared from areas in 
which they had long survived as an appreciable minority element. 
Motor roads constructed since the outbreak of the present war have 
penetrated districts completely non-Chinese in population, over 
which until recently the Chinese control of local affairs had been 
but slight. How far the process as a whole has been one of true as- 
similation, or whether the original inhabitants are even now being 
pushed back into “islands” or whether they are locally dying out, it 
is impossible to determine accurately at short notice. Examination of 
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Pacific Affairs 
a few of the innumerable local records and other fairly abundant 
source materials may throw some interesting light on these and 
other questions.’ There is a great need for detailed reexamination 
of these Chinese historical sources concerning the human history of 
the southwest. 

It is clear that in historical function Kueichou, like some of the 
other southwestern provinces, has been an internal colonial zone for 
some 2,000 years for the spread of the Chinese from North China, 
As a colonial province, never fully assimilated into the body of the 
dominant cultural group, it has for this long period been exploited 
economically as a “colony.” In this process there lies an additional 
and truer explanation of the cultural and human poverty of the 
province. Nor is it only the tribes-people who have suffered in the 
human aspect of the exploitation, for the Chinese who came to live 
in the province have, during the centuries, also been exploited, in a 
degree only slightly less severe than the non-Chinese inhabitants. 


ie Han times the initial exploitation took the form of tribute levies 
from the conquered, the support of military garrisons, the man- 
datory construction of public works of value primarily to the con- 
quering Chinese, the setting up of Chinese overlord fiefs and other 
similar exactions. This type of treatment continued under many 
later dynasties. Kueichou was a far-off frontier colony to which of- 
ficials out of favor were often exiled, or to which were posted 
younger relatives and junior officials who made the best of their 
opportunities. Such men nearly always returned to points nearer the 
cultural center of the country when they regained favor or had made 
their fortunes. It is a fairly safe assumption that with them went 
many of the more promising elements among the Chinese frontier 
settlers, men seeking position and power but financed from the 
colony. This process has been common in Chinese history, applied 
without ceasing to the frontiers, borders, zones and colonial areas. 

All this is typical also of frontiers elsewhere in the world; but 
Kueichou also had a large native population which did not melt 
away before the conquering impact. The tribes-people still bulk large 
in the total population two thousand years after the alleged incor- 


1 The author is at present engaged in research of this kind. 
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Kueichou: An Internal Chinese Colony 
poration of the area within the empire. They have given ground 
under encroachment and infiltration, and have been ejected whole- 
sale from certain areas by imperial edict and military force. They 
have been steadily oppressed and exploited by the dominant Chinese 
and have rebelled countless times, even in recent decades. They have 
been assimilated in some degree through the partial acceptance of 
Chinese culture by some and the complete capitulation of others, but 
their basic cultural integrity has held the main bodies of the different 
tribal groups apart from the Chinese and has kept them from dis- 
appearing. Some groups doubtless are more numerous today than 
they were two thousand years ago, for in spite of their oppression, 
they have shared in the stimulation to population growth which 
China has received during the last few centuries. 

While this common story of frontier exploitation and resistance of 
the non-Chinese applies generally to the whole southwest, it seems 
that Kueichou has suffered more than other provinces, though it may 
be that this assumption arises in part from the fact that the province 
really is more barren than others. It is true that between Han times 
and the present the provinces of Yiinnan and Kuangsi succeeded in 
throwing off the Chinese yoke for at least a few hundred years, 
whereas Kueichou’s continual rebellions only exhausted its tribal 
peoples without bringing them freedom or relief. Ssuch'uan, on the 
other hand, is so much richer and was effectively incorporated into 
the empire so early that it escaped much of the exhausting drainage 
of wealth that accompanied the other colonial exploitation. 

Asa colonial domain Kueichou has suffered exploitation from some 
source during every dynastic period since Han times with few pos- 
sible exceptions. Even when oppression did not come from the 
north it came from the independent states that arose in Yiinnan or 
on the Annam-Burma border in the periods of northern weakness. 
During the two and a half centuries of Manchu rule, nearly a dozen 
large scale rebellions of the Kueichou tribes-people occurred, during 
and after which oppressive and destructive reprisal measures were 
taken by the Chinese. The depressing effect of these periods cannot 
have been restricted to the tribes-people only, and the result for the 
Chinese then native to the province can only have been harmful in 
the long run. It was in Manchu times that an imperial edict ordered 
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the removal south of the Wu River of all tribes-people living in 
northern Kueichou. The Wu flows easterly across central Kueichoy, 
and that the edict was fairly well enforced is evidenced by the present 
scarcity of Miao tribes-people north of the river, while south of it, 
even in the provincial capital, people of several tribal affinities are 
very common. 


Is axiomatic that certain forms of exploitation have always 
marked colonial frontier zones. Rich new lands of scant popula. 
tion can sometimes support a considerable degree of exploitation 
without at once receiving disastrous damage. But Kueichou has not 
been an empty land for the last 2,000 years; neither has it been 
notably rich in easily exploited resources. The mineral reserves now 
reported, which may prove valuable to a modern war-time industrial 
economy, were neither particularly valuable to nor easily obtainable 
by the agricultural-handicraft culture prevailing in much of Kuei- 
chou even at the outset of the present war. Kueichou’s climate is 
humid and slightly cool (mesothermal), with a long growing sea. 
son which is just too short for two crops of rice per year. The 
province rarely suffers from serious floods or droughts, though the 
limestone soils often parch during the warm summers from exces- 
sive underground drainage. Forests of pine, oak and other woods 
grow quickly and well when given a chance, but difficult communi- 
cations have in the past left much of the forest area beyond regular 
use. Water supplies and surface relief combine everywhere to allow 
some rice to be grown, and Kueichou has long been able to supply 
approximately enough rice for at least the middle and upper classes, 
but this is a deceiving statement for a large proportion of the popv- 
lation has no hand in the rice growing and has never been able to 
afford the luxury of rice as a regular item of diet. 

The total cultivable land is very small in relative and in actual 
amount, and in terms of the per capita cultivable land the Kueichou 
ration comes close to China’s maximum figures of crowding. Culti- 
vation practices in the soft, nearly horizontal red shales of Ssuch‘uan 
have in 2,000 years turned at least the central Red Basin inio one 
great terraced and landscaped countryside, but the faulted, folded, 
karstic marine limestone hills and sinks of Kueichou have lent them- 
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Kueichou: An Internal Chinese Colony 

slves but poorly to this type of modelling, and infinite labor has 
produced but little result to compare with Ssuch‘uan. Instead, de- 
sructive exploitation of soils by simple slope cultivation has long 
been forced on surfaces so steep that even with terracing they should 
never have been cleared at all. Some areas have been repeatedly re- 
forested, and possibly a rotation of cropping, reversion to brush or 
planting to forest has taken place in some districts several times, to 
the gradual and lasting depletion of soil reserves. However, any 
reforestation and other restorative practices have been hit and miss 
efforts without widespread or organized application and control. 

In communications Kueichou has been thoroughly isolated. Before 
the construction of motor roads Kueiyang, the capital, was separated 
from Chungking by 18-day stages of travel; Changsha was 35 stages 
away; Kueilin, in Kuangsi, nearly 30 stages. To the nearest railhead, 
at K'unming, in Yiinnan, it was nearly 4o stages of hard travel. 
What chance, then, had there been for the export of ordinary 
produce? The common reckoning was that two days’ transport was 
all that most agricultural goods could pay. 

Except for occasional samplings here and there no adequate data 
exist for a thorough review of the question of land ownership, 
tenancy and rural farm conditions. Much of the existing information 
is either incomplete or inaccurate from one cause or another. With 
political control in the hands of the Chinese in the past, and in the 
hands of unscrupulous Chinese military cliques in the recent period, 
it is certain that the tribes-people have received short shrift most of 
the time. For example, it is quite certain that practically all the rice 
lands are in the hands of Chinese, for the most part Chinese of the 
landlord class who live in cities, towns and villages. This means that 
nearly all the really good land in the province is in the hands of a 
relatively small group. Poor as are most rural farm homes, in com- 
parison with those of other provinces, the poorest of all are those 
of the tribes-people. 

Is it that their intrinsic cultural level is so low, or that they find 
themselves forced into this position by the politically and militarily 
dominant Chinese? There is no doubt that in many respects the 
intrinsic culture of the tribes-people is simpler than that of the Chi- 
nese, but that they should cling to the most miserable homes out of 
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preference alone is incredible. It is true that there are certain dis. 
tricts still predominantly non-Chinese, but these for the most part 
are isolated and without enough good land to attract the Chinese jp 
large numbers. With time, and with no change in tactics, the in. 
habitants of these districts, now that new facilities of communication 
are opening the areas, will doubtless find themselves exploited and 
displaced like their fellows elsewhere. 

Although Chinese control most of the best crop land, it is also 
true that at least in north central Kueichou, in the area from which 
the tribes-people were ejected during Manchu times, considerable 
tracts of arable land are not under cultivation. Such land is for the 
most part held by wealthy Chinese of the landlord class who have 
no particular incentive to use it, under conditions that have existed 
in the recent past. Just how much land is controlled throughout the 
province in this way it is hard to say. 

There is no doubt that at present there is a relatively large area of 
land either lying idle in the whole of the province, or being utilized 
less than it might be; but here there enters the very difficult problem 
of opium. For southwest China generally the problem of suppress- 
ing opium has involved much more than merely getting the farm 
populace to agree to cease growing the poppy, or organizing the 
police power needed to enforce this policy among unwilling farmers. 
Aside from the very difficult question of consumer demand there 
have been problems of production. In Kueichou even more than in 
other provinces of the southwest unscrupulous military interests, in 
the first two decades of the Chinese Republic, alternately enforced 
poppy growing and suppressed it, each time taking a money levy 
out of the population. Chinese and tribes-people alike shared in this 
hardship, though Chinese and not tribes-people composed the mili- 
tary factions responsible for the miserable proceedings. 

Simply because opium could stand the high cost of transport, 
Kueichou in spite of its small amount of crop land has been one of 
the principal poppy growing provinces ever since domestic produc- 
tion became important. In time a certain share of its agricultural 
economy, provincial taxation, and inter-province trade became geared 
to the high financial return from opium production per acre and 
per labor unit. Any tightening of restrictions on poppy growing 
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Kueichou: An Internal Chinese Colony 

unless compensated for in all other directions affecting the provincial 
economy, worked a hardship on the poppy grower. It is therefore 
understandable that since the compensations were never forthcom- 
ing there was extreme reluctance to cease the production of the one 
crop that could stand the enormous per-ton-mile transport costs. A 
dollar per ton-mile was an average transport cost in mountainous 
Kueichou, and such generally grown winter crops as beans, wheat 
and vegetables simply could not pay such costs. 

When the National Government stepped into provincial affairs in 
1935, cleaned house politically, and began to suppress opium, a con- 
siderable financial subsidy to the provincial government was neces- 
sary to compensate for the no longer obtainable opium tax. This still 
left unsolved the question of what to do with the land formerly 
planted in poppies. In his recent encyclopedic work Buck remarks, 
in connection with Kueichou farm crops: “A larger area could be 
planted to winter crops but apparently the density of population in 
relation to production has not compelled the people to adopt the 
practice of more extensive winter cropping.” 

There may be something in this, but a different statement of the 
problem may be more adequate at the present time. Why should 
people grow more crops which cannot be sold locally and cannot pay 
the cost of transport to an outside market, when they already have 
enough food? What they need is not merely more crops, but new 
crops of higher unit value, and improved roads to allow them to take 
their surplus out of the province and sell it in exchange for what 
they need. Of food there is enough; of cash return on surplus there 
is at present almost none, and consequently the peasant is virtually 
unable to buy commodities. Opium growing in Kueichou is now 
suppressed; but while taxation has been partially readjusted, and 
road systems are now being built for war use which will solve part 
of the transport problem, a satisfactory crop as a substitute for opium 
has not been found. Until this difficulty has been met the uncropped 
land will continue to lie idle in part, the oppressed lower ranks of 
farm people, whether Chinese or tribes-people, will be badly off for 
lack of a practical cash crop, and the provincial economy will remain 


out of gear. 


*Jokn Lossing Buck, Ed. Land Utilization in China, v. 1, p. 90. 
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I am by no means suggesting a return to opium as a way of 
helping the oppressed farmers of Kueichou. What is needed js 
plan for returning to forestry, for future commercial use, many 
tracts of land now being gutted by erosion through wrong crop- 
ping. This should be combined with extensive increase of livestock 
grazing on the hills which are well suited for such use. Kueichoy 
needs a forward looking readjustment of land control, regardless 
of whether land is owned by tribes-people or Chinese ownership, 
The provincial economy requir: a lively and thoroughgoing pro. 
gram of research into crop possibilities, in order to make adequate 
use of crops either now not grown or being inadequately utilized, 
Also, means must be found to spread, widely and cheaply, the fruits 
of research. Many Chinese experiment stations have carried out 
commendable projects in agriculture and animal husbandry, but 
all too few accomplishments are effectively disseminated among the 
rural farm population which most desperately needs the help. This 
is particularly the case in Kueichou. A few random starts have been 
made, and at least more people are now aware of the need, but 
not enough is being done. 

Sugar cane is one of the most promising possibilities. While it will 
not succeed in Kueichou as well as in a more tropical climate, its 
success in Ssuch'uan indicates that if the best species are handled 
in the right way it will produce higher return than any dry land 
crop now being grown in Kueichou. Cotton is another potentiality, 
though it will probably take some plant breeding experimentation 
to find a species that will grow and produce successfully in Kueichou. 
Wood oil plantings in recent years have increased tremendously, 
and efforts at enlargement still go on, but care should be taken 
by the sponsoring authorities that suitable methods of utilization 
are at hand when the commercial production of American and 
Australian oil begins. The individual Chinese farmer keeps no 
record of world market conditions, and has no understanding of 
the possible calamity in store for him if adequate plans are not made 
well ahead of time. This is not the place to go further into a dis- 
cussion of possible solutions of the opium succession problem, but 
these remarks indicate the field in which the solution must lie. 
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Kueichou: An Internal Chinese Colony 

N CONCLUSION a geographer may pause and ask a number of other 
I questions regarding the land and its use and ownership in Kuei- 
chou. That none of them can yet be adequately answered indicates 
the study that is needed. How often can cropping be executed and 
for what lengths of time on these limestone hills? What is the plant 
geography, useful to man, that remains after an untold number of 
clearings of hill land? What is the rate of soil accumulation on 
brush land, on grass and sod land, on forest land? How fast will 
bamboo and brush recover an abandoned and nearly soilless tract of 
limestone deeply cut by drainage cracks and solution pockets? How 
much longer will it take to wash from the pitted hill surfaces the 
reserves of soil that even yet cover some of them with thin layers? 
How long and how much labor has it taken to achieve what field 
terracing now exists, and is it physically practical or economically 
feasible to carry terracing much farther in this land of high relief? 

Among a selfish landlord class and a poor but sullen peasant class 
fearful of further encroachment, what program can now be em- 
barked upon to prevent further soil degeneration, to bring about 
reclamation of certain tillable lands, and to put into grass and forest 
plantings those lands permanently unfit for cropping? Can anything 
be done to reduce the landlord control of rice lands? How can the 
historic oppression of tribes-people be converted into a permanent 
program of bettering their cultural and economic status without 
harmfully destroying their tribal group culture? Would it be 
better to initiate several pending plans of educational assimilation of 
the tribes-people, or should some program be arranged that would 
leave assimilation until after their economic status had been im- 
proved? In short what has been the real physical and human his- 
tory of these people as related to the lands of the province; and 
what are the prospects for the future? 

These and other questions have been paid but little heed in the 
past, as in some other parts of the earth, but they will have to be 
faced squarely with a progressive program if the “rural reconstruc- 
tion” of the Chinese Government is to be more than a hollow and 
empty phrase. Two thousand years of destructive exploitation, in 
one form and another, from one quarter and another, have suc- 
ceeded in making out of Kueichou a serious and difficult problem to 
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handle. The last five years have seen a start in the Proper direction 
with regard to certain aspects. The present war has interfered with 
some branches of progress and has mightily speeded up other ap- 
proaches to the larger problem. Peace must return before a com- 
prehensive plan can again be undertaken, but then there will be 
close watching to see whether a new era is to begin or only a new 
chapter in a story already two millenniums long. 

Kueiyang, Kueichoy 
September 1939 
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TRANS-BURMA TRADE ROUTES TO CHINA 


Joun L. CurisTIAN 


ae nearly 1,500 miles in airline distance from Vic- 
toria Point, on the Malay Peninsula within 400 miles of Penang, to 
snow-covered heights beyond the headwaters of the Irrawaddy, 
Burma is Britain’s vital eastern salient. It is today of increasing 
importance as an outpost guarding Singapore. Burma is also im- 
portant because of the peculiar fact that there is no connection be- 
tween any of the five important railway systems of southern and 
eastern Asia. Though there are 45,000 miles of track in the sub- 
continent of India, it is impossible to travel by rail outside its bor- 
ders except to Duzdap, a short distance across the Iranian frontier. 
From Duzdap one can travel through India south to Cape Comorin, 
north to the Khyber Pass, and northeast to Sadiya, in Assam, within 
100 miles of Burma, China, and Tibet; but across India’s north- 
eastern frontier there is neither railway nor highway. 

In Burma there is the same lack of outside railway connection. 
Burma has some 2,000 miles of meter gauge line. From Ye, on the 
Tenasserim coast within 300 miles of Bangkok, there is railway 
connection north to Myitkyina, which is 250 miles within the tem- 
perate zone and within 100 miles of China, but no railway connects 
Burma with Siam, India, or China. In Siam, the Royal Siamese 
State Railway is one of the most efficiently operated systems in 
Asia. There is through traffic from Chiengmai in the teak forests 
of northern Siam south to Bangkok and east across the barren 
Korat plateau to Ubon, within 100 miles of the Mekong and French 
Indochina; but except for the extension south to the Federated 
Malay States and Singapore, Siam’s railways have no external con- 
nection. In French Indochina lines have been constructed from 
Saigon to within 100 miles of Siam and north to Hanoi, the 
northern connection having been completed within the past five 
years. The Haiphong-Yunnan line is French Indochina’s only ex- 
ternal connection by rail except for a short branch line into Kuangsi. 
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Again, there is no connection between China’s central railway sys. 
tems and those of India, Burma, Siam, or French Indochina. 

During the five decades before 1920 there was talk of a grand 
trunk line from Calais to Shanghai. It was believed that India and 
China, the two most populous areas in Asia, must eventually be 
joined by steel rails. Yet throughout history, as Sir Henry Yule 
pointed out,’ no conqueror from India had passed on to China, 
nor (with one miuor exception) from China to India. Even land 
travel and commerce between India and China were unimportant, 
More recently, railway construction throughout southern Asia has 
been at a standstill. Railways in India and Burma feel motor truck 
and bus competition as keenly as lines in Europe or America, 
There has been no major construction of new lines in India, Burma, 
Siam, or southwestern China for more than a decade. Extensive 
surveys have been made for new lines in Burma, but not since 
Turkish prisoners were employed on the Southern Shan States line 
during and immediately after the War has there been extensive 
construction in upper Burma. The major lines of strategic and 
economic communication between different parts of Southeastern 
Asia therefore continue to be by sea. Only the struggle between 
Japan and China has intervened to disturb the ancient calm of the 
passes through the eastern spurs of the Himalayan system. 

Since early adventurers first reached the Bay of Bengal, Europeans 
have been intrigued by the problem of finding a shortcut to China 
in preference to going through the Straits of Malacca and up the 
China coast. At one point, far above the head of navigation, the 
Yangtze flows within 600 miles of the northern reaches of the Bay 
of Bengal, whereas it is some 4,300 miles by sea from Calcutta to 
Shanghai. Hence the most obvious route to southwestern China, 
avoiding the Malay Peninsula, is across Burma. 

Until the middle of the past century it was believed that the 
Irrawaddy, like the Brahmaputra, the Salween, the Mekong, and 
the Yangtze, arose in Tibet. Consequently it was assumed that the 
most direct route to higher Asia would be along its valley. The early 
cartographers described an interior lake from which all these rivers 


1See his introduction to Capt. William Gill, The River of Golden Sand, London, 
1880. 
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Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China 

had a common origin. It has since been shown that the great bar- 
rier which prevents ingress to China from the Indian Ocean is 
formed by the mountainous mass of interior Asia which, after 
forming the Himalayan bulwark across northern India, turns south 
along western Yunnan and forms a tumbled mass of parallel ridges 
and valleys running southeast through Indochina into the Malayan 
Peninsula and re-emerging in Sumatra and Java.’ Through these 
valleys flow the Salween, the Mekong, and the Yangtze. At one 
point, somewhat north of the present route of the Yunnan-Burma 
highway, the three mighty rivers are compressed within a distance 
of 48 miles, separated by ridges reaching up to 8,000 feet above 
the floors of the adjacent valleys. On the Bhamo-Tali road the 
Salween is 1,700 feet lower than the Mekong.’ 

Difficult as the journey is, there has for centuries been a strug- 
gling trade between Burma and China along the “ambassadors’ 
road” from Bhamo to Yunnanfu. Estimates of the value of Sino- 
Burmese trade before the British annexation of Upper Burma in 
1886 are meager. The East India Company established a trade 
depot at Bhamo in 1619 and were followed by the Dutch.’ Before 
their China trade became well developed both factories were closed 
by the Burmese king, because the Dutch had called on the Chinese 
to settle a dispute between themselves and the king of Ava. Not 
until 200 years later were Europeans again engaged in the trans- 
frontier trade with China from Bhamo. 

Several of the envoys sent by the East India Company to Burma 
from 1700 to 1824 reported on the China trade from upper Burma.® 
Colonel Symes, who visited Ava in 1795, informed the Govern- 
ment of India that there was an extensive cotton trade from Burma 


?Bruno Hassentine, Some Contributions to the Geographical and Cartographical 
Literature of the Indo-Chinese Frontier, no date or place, gives a useful list of the 
principal sources on the Yunnan frontier before 1900. 

5C.M. Enriques, 4 Burmese Loneliness, Calcutta, 1918, pp. 10-11. 

*For a photographic report on the area somewhat north of the highway route sce 
Joseph F, Rock, “Through the Great River Trenches of Asia," National Geographic 
Magazine, Vol. L, August, 1926, pp. 133-186. 

5A. Dalrymple, Oriental Repertory, London, 1793, I, p. 98. 

®Sources are cited in D. G. E. Hall, Early English Intercourse with Burma, 
London, 1928. 
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to China.” Dr. Buchanan, the distinguished geographer, made 
similar report. After 1826, when John Crawfurd went to Ava to 
negotiate a trade treaty with Burma, information on the trans. 
Salween trade became more adequate. Crawfurd stated that some 
British woolens went to Yunnan and Ssuch'uan in 1826 and in 
the same year 14,000,000 pounds of cotton, worth £228,000, were 
exported to China by Burmese land routes.* This considerable trade 
was supplemented by exports of jade, amber, rubies, sapphires, 
edible bird nests, and minor items. China in return exported cop- 
per, ironware, brass, tin, lead, gold leaf, medicines, and sundry 
luxuries in foods and dress. Except for the addition of matches, 
textiles, and petroleum products, the basic native trade has changed 
little to the present time. 

Crawfurd’s account may have aroused the interest of the Govern. 
ment of India. The Bengal Government published in the following 
year a map showing the most desirable routes overland to Yun- 
nanfu. As Britain’s eastward expansion made contact with Burma 
closer, the possibilities of overland trade with China became more 
apparent. After the first Anglo-Burmese war of 1824, when Britain 
acquired Burma’s Arakan and Tenasserim coasts, numerous sur- 
veys were made from India and from Moulmein toward the Chi- 
nese frontier. Richardson penetrated within 100 miles of the point 
where Burma, Siam, and French Indochina meet on the Mekong; 
Captain Hannay surveyed the overland route from Bengal to 
Burma and reached Bhamo on December 21, 1835.° He was the 
first Britisher to see this gateway to China for two centuries. Cap- 
tain McLeod made a remarkable journey to Kianghung in Yunnan 
with six elephants, in 1837, and was the first European to penetrate 
China by the Salween route for purposes of examining trade routes. 
A careful sampling of the wealth of documentary and published 
material left by these pioneers of commerce in Southeast Asia 

* Michael Symes, An Account of an Embassy to the Kingdom of Ava Sent by the 
Governor-General of India in the Year 1795, London, 1800, III, p. 212. 

8 John Crawfurd, Journal of an Embassy from the Governor-General of India to 
the Court of Ava, London, 1829, pp. 436-438. 

®Hannay’s reports were published in Selection of Papers on the Hill Tracts Be- 
tween Assam and Burmah, Calcutta, 1873. For a concise account of the principal 


efforts to reach southwestern China see Hugh Clifford, Further India, London, 1904, 
with extensive bibliography. 
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Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China 
reveals their extraordinary zeal for an objective almost impossible 
in their day—the establishment of overland trade to China. 

Between the first and second Anglo-Burmese wars relatively 
litle was done to promote the China trade by the Bhamo route. 
British energies were directed toward reaching China overland 
from Moulmein, which passed to British hands in 1824. In 1831 
Captain Sprye first proposed the route up the Salween to China by 
way of Kianghung, and he continued persistently to advocate it 
for nearly a half century. Burma, having lost its remaining maritime 
province to Britain in 1852, became an inland state and opposed all 
British efforts to cross its territory to Yunnan province. In 1855 
Lord Dalhousie, wishing to consolidate British advantages in 
Burma, sent the memorable mission of Sir Arthur Phayre to Ava. 
Sir Henry Yule accompanied Phayre as secretary and his account 
is one of our principal sources for the history of Burma during 
that period. Yule’s work incorporates much material from the 
journals and unpublished sources of Richardson, Hannay, Pem- 
berton, Bayfield, McLeod, and others.’ While the mission was 
unsuccessful in persuading the king of Ava to sign a treaty per- 
mitting trans-Burma trade with China, it was highly successful 
in other respects. Yule assumed correctly that the China overland 
trade was declining, partly because cotton had been declared a 
royal monopoly by Burma in 1854. He estimated exports through 
Bhamo at £235,000 and imports at £187,000, a figure somewhat 
less than that given by Anderson for the same year.” 

The Panthay (Moslem) rebellion of Yunnan, which broke out 
while Phayre and Yule were in Ava, combined with Burmese op- 
position to bring trade almost to a complete standstill until it was 
suppressed in 1873. By 1860 British interest in the China routes 
became more insistent; in that year the Manchester Chamber of 
Commerce memorialized the home government on the necessity 
of opening the Moulmein-China route for the British textile trade. 
In consequence, Sir Arthur Phayre was sent again to Ava in 1862. 
He negotiated a treaty which permitted British residents to live 


See Sir Henry Yule, A Narrative of the Mission Sent by the Governor-General of 


India to the Court of Ava, London, 1858, especially pp. 144-150 for Sino-Burma trade. 
John Anderson, Mandalay to Momein, London, 1876, p. 7. 
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in Upper Burma, restricted duties on imports from China to ; 
per cent and prohibited the levy of any tax or transit dues on goods 
destined for China overland.!* 

Captain Sprye again advanced his proposal for a trade route 
across the Karenni hills to Kianghung on the Mekong and thence 
on to Ssumao, which subsequently became an inland treaty port 
until it was left stranded by the construction of the French Yup. 
nan railway. Sprye’s route suffered from the same disadvantages 
that prevented the railway proposed by Colquhoun and Hallett in 
the 1880’s—it passed through sparsely settled malarial areas and 
pointed in the direction of Kuangsi rather than toward the rich 
markets of Yunnan and Ssuch‘uan. 

As one result of Phayre’s treaty Dr. Clement Williams, the firs 
political agent at Mandalay for the Chief Commissioner of British 
Burma, left Mandalay on January 24, 1863 for a trip to Bhamo in a 
boat supplied by the king of Burma. Williams wrote an account 
which is full of information on proposed railways and roads to 
China.’* He predicted correctly that the Bhamo route would be. 
come the most important gateway to Yunnan; but he was in error 
of the Hsenwi route that “From Thenni [Burmese for Hsenwi| 
it is, I believe, an almost uninterrupted plain to the very central 
point of Yunnan.”"* At Hsenwi, 30 miles beyond the end of the 
present railway at Lashio, the difficulties have hardly begun. About 
the same time Dr. Marfels, a German in the service of the king 
of Burma, became interested in schemes for railway construction 
across Burma and advocated the route from Magwe to Esmok, a 
variant of the Hsenwi route. 


Apert Fytcue, who succeeded Sir Arthur 
Phayre as Chief Commissioner of British Burma in 1867, 
proceeded almost immediately to Mandalay and secured the sign- 
ing of a treaty which compromised Burmese independence. British 
extraterritoriality was established; British agents were permitted to 
sit in Burmese custom houses; there was a further restriction on 

12 For the treaty see British and Foreign State Papers, Vol. 55, 1864-65, pp. 850-852. 

18 Clement Williams, Through Burmah to Western China, London, 1868. Williams, 


pp. 1-44, was published as a Blue Book, Trade and Telegraph Routes to Western China. 
14 [bid., 17. 
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Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China 
Burma’s right to control transit commerce with China; a Resident 
was authorized for Mandalay; and British steamers were granted 
the right to mavigate the Irrawaddy.'® Captain Stover reached 
Bhamo in 1868, by the first British steamer to reach Bhamo, and 
was stationed there as a special agent.’® Stover’s reports on British 
overland trade were disappointing. In 1872 it was reported that 
during the three preceding years not a single consignment belong- 
ing to British firms had reached Bhamo, whereas the native trade 
increased greatly. In the spring of 1870 loaded pack mules reached 
Bhamo from China at the rate of 800 a month. 

While General Fytche was in Mandalay he proposed to the 
king that an expedition be sent into Yunnan in an effort to revive 
the trade with China. The king gave his consent grudgingly, and 
Fytche had as much difficulty in securing permission from the 
Government of India. Eventually a party of six Europeans and 50 
military police set out, under command of Major E. B. Sladen, the 
Political Agent at Mandalay. On the day they left Mandalay, 200 
pack mules reached the capital from Yunnan by the longer Hsenwi 
route. Chinese and Burmese merchants and officials in Mandalay 
and Bhamo did all in their power to hinder the expedition. The 
king of Burma placed his steamer Yenansekya at Sladen’s dis- 
posal, not wishing the British to have the honor of sending the first 
steamer to Bhamo; but at the same time he ordered his governor 
of Bhamo to desert the expedition “so that they may die.”"* The 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce supplied £3,000 for expenses and 
for purchase of samples of Chinese trade goods. Their representative, 
Captain Alexander Bowers, left a valuable account of the com- 
mercial work of the party, which was unable to proceed beyond 
Momein (modern Tengyueh) because of the disturbed state of the 
country controlled by the Panthays. After six weeks in Tengyueh, 
Sladen’s expedition returned to Bhamo on September 5, 1868, with 

18 See articles V, VI, X, Anglo-Burmese Treaty of October 25, 1867, in British and 
Foreign State Papers, Vol. 61, 1870-71, pp. 1305-1308. 

16 Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Rangoon, 1900, Pt. I, vol. I, p. 64. 

1 The official account is Major E. B. Sladen, Narrative of the Expedition to Explore 
the Trade Routes to China via Bhamo, Rangoon, 1869. It was published in 1871 as 
a Parliamentary Paper. See also Alexander Bowers, Bhamo Expedition: A Report on 


the Practicability of Re-opening the Trade Route Between Burma and Western China, 
Rangoon, 1869. 
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detailed surveys of the route to Tengyueh, though it had reached 
neither the Salween nor the Mekong. Fytche gave careful instruc. 
tions to avoid political encounters, but emphasized the main pur. 
pose as the extension of British trade to China. 

While the British were attempting to get past the Burma and 
Panthay obstacles to the markets of China, the French under 
Garnier reached Tali in 1868. They were expected to appear next in 
Mandalay and Kengtung. Meantime the idea of China as the great- 
est market in the world was growing in newspaper offices and 
about the stock exchanges. In May, 1869 the golden spike was 
driven to mark the completion of the American transcontinental 
railroad, and within six months the Suez Canal was opened. The 
promoters in each case believed they had gained a decisive ad- 
vantage over competitors for Oriental trade. British administrators 
in the East, especially, regarded the new line as a threat to their pre- 
eminence in the China market. General Fytche wrote to Lord 
Mayo, Viceroy of India, on March 10, 1869:"* “. . . Burma has other 
and strong grounds for attention. It promises to furnish a highway 
to China, and to me the day does not seem far distant when this 
question may force itself on Government with extreme urgency. 
The extraordinary use of the Western States of America, the hot 
haste with which the Government are pushing on connection with 
the western seaboard, and the predominancy they have lately 
advanced in Chinese diplomatic relations with other courts [a refer- 
ence to Burlingame] all point to a determination on the part of 
America to secure, if possible, the command of the China market. 
. .. I should consider it highly prudent on Imperial grounds that 
we should be in a position to substitute a western ingress to China, 
for the present seaboard approach, destined to be disproportionately 
shared, if not entirely absorbed by America.” 

With California newspapers before 1870 advertising through trips 
from Liverpool to Hongkong by way of Panama in 56 days, British 
commercial interests became alarmed over the prospects of Ameri- 
can competition and sought a shorter route to China. They pro- 
moted construction of the Alpine tunnels, and advocated a line 


18 Lieut.-General Albert Fytche, Burma Past and Present, London, 1878, Vol. Il, 
120-121. 
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Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China 
from Burma to China. An editorial in the Saturday Review pointed 
to the advantages of the trans-Burma route:’® “We may look for- 
ward to a speedy prolongation of the Burma railway line into the 
Chinese interior, and even to Shanghai, about 1500 miles off; 
nothing else ought to be contemplated. . . . The French are threat- 
ening us on the Upper Cambodia. . . . In 1870 an Atlantic and 
Pacific Railway will be in existence, after which the shortest route 
between Europe and Japan will be by the United States. The same 
route will also come seriously into competition with the existing 
routes to Shanghai and Hong-Kong. To . . . prevent all chance of 
the route for our most important commerce lying through the 
United States, no other means are available than these roads into 
Western China . . . the United States route would be superseded. 
We might thus have Rangoon as the port of China, and India as 
the highway for passengers and mail.” 

The attitude of the Government of India toward the opening 
of its northeastern frontier appeared to take a new turn with each 
new Governor-General. As early as the Anglo-Nepal war of 1816-18 
Dr. Buchanan had advised the East India Company against giving 
“the Chinese any just reason for suspicion by forming pretensions 
to any part of the mountainous region which separates the Em- 
pires.”°° In the main, this became the policy of the Government of 
India until the British had a series of boundary disputes with China 
following the annexation of Upper Burma in 1886. These frontier 
problems were not settled until the League of Nations sent out 
Colonel Iselin to make recommendations on the spot in 1935-37.”" 
Britain was so fully occupied with Egypt, South Africa, the Crimea, 
the Indian Mutiny, and the Afghans on the Northwest Frontier 
that the eastern marches from Bengal to Siam were neglected. British 
indifference to the northeast frontiers of India and Burma “caused 
no Governor-General a single sleepless night.”** 
~ 1 Quoted in Williams, op. cif., 201. 
°° Papers Respecting the Nepaul War, London, 1824, 45. 

*1For a brief notice of Sino-Burmese frontier settlements see John L. Christian, 


“China’s Southern Boundary,” Amerasia, August 1937, 260-262. Also Martin R. 
Norins, “Tribal Boundaries of the Burma-Yunnan Frontier,” Paciric AFFairs, March 


1939. 
21D. G. E. Hall, ed., The Dalhousie-Phayre Correspondence, 1852-1856, London, 


1932, Intro., p. xv. 
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Pacific Affairs 

Lord William Bentinck in 1829 and Lord Auckland in 1835 or. 
dered surveys of the China routes; but succeeding Governors-General 
frequently reversed the policy. Political embarrassment with China 
and Siam, the expense of the surveys, the dangers of unknown 
territory, the Panthay rebellion, and incursions of wild Kachin 
tribes across the Bhamo routes all served as excuses for inaction, 
The Sladen expedition of 1868 was undertaken really against the 
advice of the Viceroy, Lord Lawrence, who “doubted the expediency 
of the expedition... . His Excellency can hardly conceive any 
step more imprudent than for British merchants to settle in Bhamo, 
or a British official to be stationed there for any purpose.”** But a 
British agent was stationed in Bhamo; though not with a gunboat 
as was at first suggested. Even General Fytche, an ardent promoter 
of the overland trade, accepted the reports of Williams, Luard, and 
Watson and opposed opening the Salween route or railway con. 
struction of any sort. 

During the short viceroyalty of Lord Mayo the Government of 
India again stated its policy:** “The future annexation of Burma, 
or any of its adjacent states, is not an event which I should either 
contemplate or desire; on the contrary, I should view with extreme 
regret and disapproval any course of action that would impose 
upon the British Government the necessity of occupying, or of 
assuming, even in a temporary manner, the government of any 
of the states lying adjacent to the province now in your charge.” 

Respecting a railway to China the Viceroy was even more em- 
phatic: “This scheme ought not to receive the support of the Govern- 
ment of India at this time, and whatever its merits it was brought 
forward a generation too soon.” At the same time British officials 
in Burma proposed that they take over the foreign relations of that 
state. 

By 1873 Lord Salisbury had become Secretary of State for India, 
the Peking Government had regained control of Yunnan Province 
and invited Burma to reopen the Bhamo trade, and the British 
Associated Chambers of Commerce petitioned the Government for 

8 Gazetteer, Pt. I, Vol. I, 64. 


*4Fytche, op. cit., Vol. II, 124. Despatch Mayo to Fytche, dated Simla, 18 July, 
1867. 
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Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China 

ation along the Burmese frontier. On April 23, 1872 Salisbury 
ordered a survey “either along Sprye’s route or otherwise.” The 
Government of India favored the Thenni route, but then changed 
its oficial mind and decided on another survey of the Bhamo route, 
which was favored by the Burmese Government as more directly 
under its control. Between the Sladen expedition of 1868 and the 
decision to send out a new party in 1875 there was a lull in frontier 
trading. In 1869 a Scotch company began a monthly steamer serv- 
ice to Bhamo and a weekly service to Mandalay, but trade was so 
insufficient that a government subsidy was required. During the 
year ending October, 1874 British steamers carried cargo valued at 
{200,000 to and from Bhamo. 

The expedition of 1875 was under Colonel Horace Browne, with 
Ney Elias, who is remembered for his journey through Mongolia 
and his survey of the Yellow River, as geographer; and John 
Anderson, who had been a member of the Sladen party, as medical 
oficer and geologist. Salisbury had instructed Sir Thomas Wade to 
arrange for a British consular official to go overland from Shanghai 
to Bhamo since it was proposed that the Browne party should leave 
China by the Yangtze valley. In consequence Augustus Margary 
reached Bhamo on January 17, 1875, to the great astonishment of 
the Burmese and Chinese who were resident there. He was the 
first white man to make the trip. 

Margary began the return journey a day in advance of the Sladen 
party in the same manner in which he came from Shanghai, alone 
and unarmed. On February 21, 1875 he was murdered at Manwyne, 
between Bhamo and Tengyueh. Chinese tribesmen had been hostile 
from the first since they believed that the first purpose of the 
Browne party was railway construction through China.”* This in- 
cident ended the Browne expedition. Threatened by a Chinese attack 
in force it withdrew to Bhamo without reaching Tengyueh. 

It is significant that no British party was able to penetrate Yunnan 
as far as Tali. The Browne expedition marked the end of British 
efforts for a decade to reach interior China by the Bhamo route. 
The reports of Grosvenor, Baber, and Davenport, who were sent 
from Hankow to Yunnan in connection with the British demand 


® Anderson, op. cit., 377. 
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Pacific Affairs 
for reparation over the Margary affair, convinced the home govern. 
ment that the topographic difficulties of the route from Bhamo to 
Yunnan and Ssuch'uan were too great for practical railway con. 
struction.*° That Baber was correct is indicated by the dearth 
of official papers on the China overland trade after 1875. With the 
accession of Theebaw in 1878, conditions in what remained of 
independent Burma became progressively more chaotic. Trade de. 
clined and in October, 1879 the British Resident withdrew from 
Mandalay, the mixed court was closed, and the agent withdrawn 
from Bhamo. Finally, in 1885, the British ultimatum which ended 
Burmese independence demanded, among other things, facilities 
for opening British trade with China through Burma.”* Bhamo was 
occupied without resistance in December, 1885 and has since been 
the headquarters of a Deputy Commissioner and a customs officer, 
For several years after annexation trade decreased through the 
depredations of dacoits on both sides of the frontier. Raw cotton 
was the only considerable export to China, and cost of transport 
limited its destination to points not more than 250 miles within 
China. After 1890 a British consular official was stationed at 
Tengyueh and, for a time, at Ssumao. 

Perhaps the best publicized attempt to construct a railway line 
from Burma to China was that promoted by Archibald R. Col- 
quhoun, a Deputy Commissioner in British Burma, together with 
Holt S. Hallett, civil engineer and explorer. In 1879 Colquhoun was 
sent by the Government of India to Siam and the Shan state of 
Zimme [Burmese for Chiengmai]. Later in 1882 he travelled from 
Canton to Bhamo,”* but was not granted the time to make the 
actual survey of a line from Moulmein to Ssumao. The route was 
surveyed by Hallett who covered 1,250 miles in Burma, Siam, and 
Yunnan.” On the close of the survey in 1884, Colquhoun met Hil- 
lett in Bangkok and the two presented the plan to the king of 
Siam as being of special advantage to that country. The plan sul- 

26 See E. Colborne Baber, Travels and Researches in the Interior of China, reprinted 
from Parliamentary Report, China, No. 3, 1878. 

27 Gazetteer, Pt. I, Vol. I, 108. 

28 See Archibald R. Colquhoun, Across Chryse, London, 1883. 


29 Holt S. Hallett, 4 Thousand Miles on an Elephant in the Shan States, London, 
1890. 
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Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China 


fered, however, from a general suspicion that it would be used as 
means of “taking the King of Siam by the hand and leading him 
into the great British Indian family.”*° At any rate neither the king 
nor the Government of India would give further financial aid. 
Colquhoun resigned from government service, went to China as 
a special correspondent for the Times, and was there commissioned 
by Li Hung Chang to propose to Lord Dufferin that India and 
China be joined by telegraph across the Bhamo frontier. This con- 
nection was completed in 1895. 

Colquhoun and Hallett unfortunately selected the route from 
Moulmein across the Siamese frontier to Raheng and north along 
the slopes of the Menam basin to Ssumao and Yunnan. While this 
is actually the shortest practicable line from the Bay of Bengal to 
Yunnanfu, it passes through unproductive country, everywhere 
malarial below 4,000 feet, and of doubtful possibilities for trade. 
There is not today a railway which anywhere follows the Col- 
uhoun-Hallett survey. The route for overland trade from Burma 
to Siam does follow the line to Raheng, but it is passable only in 
the dry season. The principal argument for the line advocated by 
Sprye, Colquhoun, and Hallett, that it avoided chaotic independent 
Burma, lost its force after the annexation of 1886.*" 


B" THE dream of a railway from Burma to China died hard in 
the past century. From 1894 to 1900 Major Davies, an experi- 
enced British official, made a remarkable series of surveys of Yun- 
nan Province and its possible railway routes. His book and map 
remain the most accurate available for the region. In six years he 
travelled nearly 6,000 miles in Yunnan, making three expeditions 
for the Government of India and two for the British Yunnan 
Company. Unhappily the final surveys for the projected railway 
across the province were lost when Captain W. A. Watt-Jones was 
killed by Boxers while making his way back toward Peking. How- 
ever, we have the survey from the Kunlong ferry, where the present 


% Philippe Lehault, France et Angleterre en Asie, Paris, 1892, 562. 

1 Colquhoun’s great service to trans-Burma trade was his regimenting of com- 
mercial opinion in its favor. His Report on the Railway Connection of Burmah and 
China, London, 1887, is indispensable. He quotes resolutions in favor of his project 
from some thirty British and Oriental Chambers of Commerce. 
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Pacific Affairs 
Burma-Yunnan highway crosses the Salween, to the Yangtze at 
Suifu and Nachi Hsien, a distance of 1,000 miles of “exceedingly 
difficult country.” Davies reported grades of 1 in 25 and “maybe 
a section or two of rack.” He estimated that a meter gauge line 
would cost £20,000,000 and ten years’ time in construction, and 
then promised only doubtful profits. Davies, however, urged con- 
struction of the line on both commercial and political grounds,” 
His view was supported by Lord Beresford who wrote that he be- 
lieved this line would be found practicable.** 

On March 1, 1894 the entire problem of Sino-British trade via 
Burma was made the subject of treaty convention between the two 
powers.** Article VIII granted free overland trade for a term of 
six years, after which the general tariff of the Maritime Customs 
would apply. Perhaps the most unusual feature of the treaty is con- 
tained in Article XII, which permitted Chinese vessels to ply the 
Irrawaddy on the same terms as British vessels. There were other 
special considerations for promoting the trans-frontier trade. Shortly 
thereafter Article XII was amended by an agreement on China’s 
part to connect with the Burma Railways any railway lines which 
China might construct in Yunnan Province. On April 10, 1898 there 
was a further exchange of notes which protected Britain’s interest 
in all Yunnan railway lines. Shortly after initiating these Yunnan 
arrangements with China, Britain signed the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of June, 1897 permitting the construction of the French rail- 
way to Yunnan and its connection—not yet effected—with the 
Burma Railways. 

Meantime, the world scene had changed. The entente put an end 
to Anglo-French rivalry in Siam and Yunnan. The Anglo-French 
agreement of 1896 settled the question of the upper boundary of 
Siam, Burma, and Yunnan so far as Anglo-French rivalries were 
concerned. The French completed their railway to Yunnanfu in 
1g10 and abandoned their announced intention to build into Tali, 

82 See H. R. Davies, Yunnan, the Link Between India and the Yangtze, Cam- 
bridge, 1909. App. X has detailed itinerary with distances and elevations. 

88 Tord Charles Beresford, The Break-up of China, New York, 1899, p. 314. 

34 See Hertslet’s China Treaties, London, 1908, Vol. I, 99-109, 327. It is worth 
noting that during the first Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, overland trade with China 


received special impetus, reaching in that year a total of 32 lakhs of rupees as com- 
pared with 22 lakhs the following year. Gazetteer, Pt. I, Vol. II, 465-466. 
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which would have placed their line directly across the trade route 
to British Burma. Loth as most Englishmen were to admit it, trade 
decided that the natural approach to Yunnan was by way of Ton- 
king. For practical purposes the overland trade with China was 
of minor importance from 1900 until the beginning of the current 
Sino-Japanese hostilities. The Irrawaddy Flotilla Company, which 
operates the largest river steamers in the world, made successive 
reductions in its services to Bhamo. The Burma Railways extended 
its lines to Mandalay, on to Lashio, and a branch up the Irrawaddy 
to Myitkyina through a malarial valley famed for sugar cane and 
teak, but leaving Bhamo some miles off the line. The Lashio line 
follows what is essentially the old Thenni trade route. Only the 
development of the huge Namtu and Bawdwin silver-lead work- 
ings, thirty miles from Lashio, enabled this line to show a profit. 
Freight on goods destined for China produced only a fractional 
share of its revenue. 

Trans-Burma trade to China having proved disappointing from 
1900 to 1937, the Burma Railways abandoned all plans for construc- 
tion beyond Lashio to the Chinese frontier. Surveys were extended 
to the Kunlong ferry, and some grading done, but no steel laid. 
Some highway construction was undertaken. The Shweli was 
bridged, and an all-weather motor road completed from Lashio to 
Namkham, on the Chinese frontier, and on to Bhamo. There was 
some motor traffic across the border, but the entire region vegetated 
under the mellow glow of the Pax Britannica. The frontier area 
remained disappointing for traders. Even jade was no longer shipped 
along the ancient routes through Kuangsi, but went by sea from 
Rangoon to Canton. Yunnan remained well removed from the civil 
wars which distracted the remainder of China. Britain and France 
forgot Yunnan and their rivalry for its trade. In 1936 the British 
Consul-General in Yunnan warned Chiang Kai-shek that if Com- 
munist elements from that province should disturb Burma, Britain 
could not “continue her waiting attitude.” But so far as Yunnan is 
concerned Britain has been content to wait since 1900. 

The Marco Polo bridge incident of July, 1937 did not at once 
disturb China’s Southwest. Not until the Japanese attacked Shanghai 


55 Clifford, op. cit., 294. Quoted from Baber. 
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Pacific Affairs 
and blockaded China’s southern ports did the Central Governmery 
awake to the possibilities of its Yunnan gateway. By late 1937, with 
coastal trade under severe restriction, China began construction of 
the famed lifeline to the Southwest. The two main difficulties were 
the terrain and the weather. All of Burma, and Yunnan south of 
Kunming, have an alternately wet and dry monsoon climate. Tor- 
rential rains begin in May and continue until mid-October. Part 
of the road receives as much as 200 inches of rain annually. During 
the open season from December, 1937 to March, 1938 the Chinese 
cut the roadbed from Tali to the Burmese border at Namkham and 
opened the entire distance of some 750 miles from Kunming to 
Lashio to traffic of sorts. Actually, sections of this road had been 
open for several years. The present writer went by car from Lashio 
to the Chinese frontier in 1932 and again in 1934. The Kunming. 
Tali section was macadamized in 1933 and other sectors have been 
usable for lorries in the dry season, but the immensely difficult prob- 
lem of getting motor traffic across the Salween and Mekong valleys 
was solved within three months. A writer in the London Times 
said, “Only the Chinese could have done it as well in the time.” 

Construction was directed by Chinese engineers, with a grant of 
Ch. $2,500,000 from the Central Government and $500,000 from the 
Yunnan Provincial Government. Much of the labor was provided 
by the corvée and estimates of the number of men employed vary 
from 150,000 to 350,000. Perhaps 30,000 men are constantly at work 
on maintenance and improvement of the surface, which was de- 
scribed at first as “teeth-loosening.” Work is progressing on installa- 
tion of stone gutters, retaining walls, and culverts to keep the 
road open during the rains. The highway was officially opened on 
January 10, 1939. Dynamite and surveying instruments are perhaps 
the only modern methods used. Much blasting was done with 
bamboo tubes filled with gunpowder and detonated with crude 
fuses. All rock work was done with hand tools, and the surface 
was rolled with huge stone rollers fashioned by hammer and chisel 
from a single block of stone.*” 

86 For articles, photographs, and a map of the new road, see the London Times for 
May 17, 18, 19, 1938. 


37 See the Rangoon Gazette, May 13, 1939 for an account by Stanley B. Chartrand 
of the road and its construction. 
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Will the road stand up under heavy traffic during the rains? The 
only extensive stoppage thus far was an interruption of ten days 
during the rains of 1939. Slides carried out a part of the highway 
leading into the Mekong canyon. Traffic is under the Southwest 
Transportation Company, of which T. L. Soong, brother to T. V. 
Soong, China’s former Finance Minister, is a director. Mr. Soong 
gave an interview to the Rangoon Times on June 23, 1939, in which 
he detailed the company’s operation with its fleet of several thou- 
sand American trucks carrying munitions into China and tung oil, 
bristles, hides and skins out to Burma for shipment to world mar- 
kets, The usual time from Kunming to the Burmese frontier is five 
days, but an American doctor in Namkham made the trip in three 
days and Ambassador Johnson did as well in the spring of 1939. 

At present daytime traffic for lorries beyond the 105th mile out 
of Lashio is prohibited. For private cars the entire route is open. 
Modern steel cable suspension bridges span the Mekong and the 
Salween instead of the chain bridges noted by early travelers. As a 
matter of fact traffic is not restricted to one route except over the 
river gorges. The principal route passes 100 miles south of 
Tengyueh, but the alternate route to Bhamo passes through the 
ancient town. Likewise on the Burma side, the Chinese frontier can 
be reached at Namkham, at Muse, and beyond the Kunlong ferry 
to which the Burma railway has been surveyed. Then there is the 
longer route by Kengtung, and farther north there is some traffic 
from the Myitkyina railhead. As early at 1875 thirteen groups of 
routes across the Burmese frontier to China were noted.** 

Not content with the highway to Burma, the Chinese have begun 
a railway. From Kunming to Tsuyung, one third the distance to 
Tali, it is expected that a meter gauge line will be in operation by 
June or July, 1940. The latest report is that the Generalissimo has 
ordered the completion within the current year of a line with a 
gauge of 15% inches from Tsuyung to the Burma border. Chinese 
engineers estimate the cost at £4,000,000 on the China side, with 
nearly 200 tunnels, It is expected that the reduced gauge line, about 


38 See J. Coryton, “Trade Routes between British Burmah and Western China,” 
Journal of the Royal Geographic Society, Vol. XLV, 1875, 229-249. 
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Pacific Affairs 
the size of mine railways, will handle 300 tons of freight per day, 
a quantity not surpassed by the French Yunnan Railway. 

Within six months after construction began on the new highway, 
the British steamer Stanhall left Odessa with 6,000 tons of Russian 
arms and ammunition destined for China via Rangoon. In Novem. 
ber, 1938 the steamer unloaded its cargo for shipment to Lashio by 
rail. Immediately the Burmese nationalist Myochit party protested 
to the Governor of Burma, Sir Archibald Douglas Cochrane, on 
the danger to Burma of involvement in the Sino-Japanese conflict, 
and when four additional steamers brought military stores con- 
signed to the Chinese Government they were shipped up to Bhamo 
by river steamer rather than by the state-owned railways.*” Traffic 
is now divided between trains and boats. 

News of the transport of five cargoes of war supplies, including 
planes and anti-aircraft guns, to China via Rangoon, created a 
sensation in Tokyo. Even before the arrival of the first munitions, 
the Japan Chronicle in June, 1938 mentioned the traffic to China 
through Burma and reported a project for a railway from Myitkyina 
to Yunnan. In the summer of 1938 a Japanese consular official in 
Rangoon was quoted in the Burmese press as saying that the new 
highway would be bombed if it were used for munitions. He 
reportedly warned that some of the bombs might fall on the wrong 
side of the frontier and that the Japanese Government paid no 
compensation for such accidents. At any rate, the consul was trans- 
ferred and Burmese nationalists, despite an ardent sympathy for 
China’s cause, have become increasingly hostile to the new highway. 
They fear, perhaps without good reason, that it may involve Burma 
in the present Asiatic conflict and provide an easy entrance for 
Chinese immigrants when peace comes again. Burmese nationalists, 
like those of Siam, have consistently opposed railway connection 
with either China or India, fearing absorption by more virile 
neighbors. 

Air traffic from China through Burma is increasing. The Govern- 
ment of Burma has aerodromes at Lashio, at Namkham on the 
frontier, and landing fields at Bhamo and Myitkyina. On January 


39 Rangoon Gazette, November 24, 1938. 
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Trans-Burma Trade Routes to China 

25, 1939 the Chinese Government authorized the Chinese National 
Aviation Corporation to link Chungking and Kunming with Ran- 
goon, connecting them with Imperial Airways to Europe and 
Singapore. The first plane in this service reached the Rangoon 
airport on February 22, 1939, having flown from Chungking in ten 
hours with stops at Kunming and Lashio. 

While one should not venture to say that the Japanese cannot cut 
the Burma highway, to do so would be extremely difficult. Their 
bombers have visited Kunming, but neither the Burma highway 
nor the French railway has been badly interrupted. Any flanking 
attack from the south to reach the Burma road is almost unthink- 
able. To reach it from Canton or Pakhoi would be a march of 
1,000 miles through territory which cost the French railway company 
40 per cent of its labor in malaria deaths in one year, across the 
most difficult terrain in China proper, most of it virtually without 
roads or navigable waterways. To attempt it, Japan must first con- 
trol Hunan, Kueichow, and Kuangsi. 

The highway is at present China’s most vital and profitable link 
with the outside world. It is fundamentally more useful than the 
Turkistan route. Valuable now as an emergency measure, it is certain 
to remain an avenue of commerce. Perhaps new highways and rail- 
ways may yet serve Britain with a direct route to interior China, 
reducing costs and making competition with Japan possible.*° 

A truck following the road has been likened to an “ant crawling 
laterally across a sheet of corrugated iron”; but the highway already 
carries vital war commodities, while exports over it will provide much 
of the needed foreign exchange for China’s war purchases. A special 
correspondent for the London Times observed that “The Burma 
road is at present a dark horse; but it is hardly conceivable that it 
will turn out to be a white elephant.” 


Berkeley, California 
April 1940 


4° See F. Burton Leach, “Burma and Her Land Communications,” Journal of the 
Royal Central Asian Society, XXVII (January, 1940), 8-21 and Patrick Fitzgerald, 
“The Yiinnan-Burma Road,” The Geographical Journal, XCV (March, 1940), 161-174, 
for recent authoritative accounts of the road with maps, contour profiles, and pho- 
tographs. Leach, formerly Chief Secretary to the Government of Burma, is somewhat 
skeptical as to the ultimate value of the road. 
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COMMENT AND CORRESPONDENCE 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSITION 
OF NETHERLANDS INDIA 


As ARTICLE by Professor G. H. Bousquet on “The International 
Position of Netherlands India,” in the December, 1939 issue of Pactric 
Arrairs, has drawn several strong criticisms from the Netherlands and 
Netherlands India. 

An Amsterdam banker challenges Professor Bousquet’s conclusion 
that “it is essential that in their own interest the Dutch adhere to a Far 
Eastern Policy which accords with French and British policy.” He cites 
also the following statements by Professor Bousquet: “the expense of 
defending Netherlands India with the British and French fleets must be 
borne by the Netherlands,” and “France and Britain are in a position to 
demand from Holland almost anything of a material nature in the colo. 
nial field,” together with the prophecy that the Netherlands would not 
be able to withstand invasion for more than a day or two, which for 
France and Britain makes Holland’s value as an ally a doubtful asset. 

“As though,” this critic writes, “Holland desired anything but to safe. 
guard its rightful independence! Naturally, every Hollander and all nev. 
trals hope most earnestly that Professor Bousquet’s suppositions will 
never be put to the test. . . .” “Looking at the thing as a sign of the 
times and from a general point of view there is, however, another side 
to it. The democracies, including France, are generally looked upon in 
neutral countries as friends. That totalitarians of various descriptions 
consider it a capital offense for small countries to exist independently is 
well known, and moreover it is in accord with their extremist theories. 
Professor Bousquet’s way of reasoning, however, does not show much 
more consideration for any but his own country’s interests than the ways 
which the world is accustomed to from orthodox totalitarians.” 

Similarly a distinguished scholar at Leiden writes that the article “has 
roused the indignation of every better-informed colonial Dutchman,” 
and that it “comes near to slander.” 

From Netherlands India, Mr. E. Jansen, Editor-in-Chief of De In- 
dische Courant of Soerabaia, sends us translations of comments on Pro- 
fessor Bousquet’s article which he has published in De Indische Courant. 
Mr. Jansen discusses the original article in detail and at length, with 
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Comment and Correspondence 
many verbatim quotations, but we trust that the following summary does 


5 justice to the points which he raises. 


Mr. Jansen disputes the suggestion that the various Moslem groups 
in Netherlands India, of which the Mohammadiyya is the most impor- 


"tant, “have the same goal as the nationalists, namely the expulsion of 
the foreigner.” He points out that Professor Bousquet adduces no proof, 
© and that on the contrary “it has not appeared from a single action that 


the Mohammadiyya should be considered as disloyal.” Nor does he agree 


» that the “true nationalists” are frankly pro-Japanese and eager for a vic- 


tory by the great Asiatic power. Professor Bousquet “gives the British 


j Indian nationalists an approving tap on the shoulder because they under- 


stand so well that they have not to expect the slightest benefit from 
Japan,” but casts a slur on the nationalists of Netherlands India in as- 


' suming that they have not yet reached this stage of discernment. This, 


Mr. Jansen states, “is in flagrant contradiction with what expert Dutch 
observers have noticed.” The truth is that the Netherlands Indian na- 
tionalists, “who had before a remarkable admiration for Japan, have per- 
ceived, on the ground of what is happening in China, that the Japanese 
are not their true brothers.” If the Japanese were ever to attack Nether- 
lands India, “it could rightly be doubted that the nationalists would line 
up behind them, as although they have no kind feelings toward us [the 
Dutch], they are conscious of the fact that the Dutchmen are not such 
bad masters” as the Japanese would be. 

Turning to the international aspect of the problem, Mr. Jansen reviews 
Professor Bousquet’s contention that Netherlands India is the only ques- 
tion of foreign policy that need disturb Holland, and that the question 
narrows down to the victory or defeat of Japan, because the only other 
threat would be that arising from a German victory, which would not 
affect Holland alone. Professor Bousquet believes that while a Japanese 
victory would mean the spread of the danger of Japanese aggression to 
affect Netherlands India, a Chinese victory would also threaten the au- 
thority of Holland within Netherlands India, where the Chinese are an 
important minority. Economically they are strong; in political sentiment 
they regard China as their homeland. The Japanese, on the other hand, 
are of little significance within Netherlands India, according to Profes- 
sor Bousquet. For this reason he believes that the Dutch authorities “are 
fearful of the disastrous consequences which in the long run a clear-cut 
Chinese victory in the present war would have for Netherlands India. 
In their eyes, Chinese imperialism is quite as dangerous as Japanese. The 
powerful Chinese colony in the Indies would constitute the formidable 
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Pacific Affairs 
vanguard of an economically and militarily formidable China, and 
against its political influence within the country Singapore and the Brit. 
ish Navy would be of no avail.” 

Mr. Jansen disagrees. He thinks that Professor Bousquet, in order to 
make this point, has “on purpose” underestimated the importance of the 
Japanese in Netherlands India. “Professor Bousquet would have us be. 
lieve that the Government of the Netherlands and the Government of 
Netherlands India are seeing ghosts. He puts Chinese imperialism before 
us as an accomplished fact”; but the truth is that “it is not conceivable 
that in the course of the years China will show an externally aggressive 
imperialism.” At present, nothing of the kind can be detected: “if there 
is one people which has proved itself to be averse from presumptuous 
action beyond its own boundaries, averse from dictating its own will to 
others, it is the Chinese people.” 

Mr. Jansen then cites Professor Bousquet’s opinion that “there is no 
doubt that the Netherlands Government desires the mutual exhaustion 
of China and Japan. It fears an easy victory which would inflate Japanese 
ambition enormously and in the long run it fears as much a Chinese vic- 
tory, which would give the Chinese within its colony a preponderant 
political position.” He adds that “the Professor is however honest enough 
to admit that this does not concern only the Netherlands; the whole of 
Europe desires the exhaustion of both Asiatic countries by this war.” 

Other points are also taken up by Mr. Jansen. He resents Professor 
Bousquet’s statement that the Netherlands Indian Government systemati- 
cally refuses to teach Dutch to its colonial subjects, whether Chinese or 
native, and asserts that on the contrary Chinese attend primary and 
middle schools and also colleges. Nor does he admit that the Governor 
General lives in “voluntary, systematic and complete seclusion” from 
the consular representatives of the great powers. Foreign consuls-general 
can communicate with the Governor General through his advisors. “Pro- 
fessor Bousquet may be sure that the consular representatives and the 
authorities of Netherlands India—particularly at the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs—regularly have contacts with each other, and that the 

Governor General is quite au fait with what is going on in the consular 
sphere.” 

As for Professor Bousquet’s criticisms of the native army and recruit- 
ing policy in Netherlands India, Mr. Jansen says sharply that “It is self- 
evident that he considers the French conception better than ours. . . . 
The Professor forgets here that the Government of the Netherlands 
and the Government of Netherlands India, quite conscious of colonial 
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Comment and Correspondence 

proportions and possibilities, must have had good reasons to carry on 
the present military policy; but the Professor does not trouble himself 
about these reasons because that does not serve his purpose.” 

The insinuations that France and Great Britain are in a position to 
compel the Netherlands to follow whatever colonial policy they think 
proper, and that “it is unnecessary for the great nations desirous of 
maintaining the status quo to bear the entire expense while countries 
like the Netherlands reap the benefit”—that what the Netherlands “can- 
not do today by military means they can and must do by financial con- 
tributions”—are the subjects of Mr. Jansen’s final comments. He has 
analyzed Professor Bousquet’s article at length, he says, “because a men- 
tality appears in it to which we must give proper attention. Especially 
in these days the Allies would like to see that the small powers believe 
that in them they have unselfish friends from whom they have not the 
dightest expectation of evil. It plainly appears from [this article] that 
we shall do well to doubt this unselfishness.” 

Referring back to Professor Bousquet’s remark that, in his opinion, 
“the right path has been chosen: resistance, resistance by all colonial 
powers great and small [to the aggressors],” Mr. Jansen concludes that 
“the meaning of it is that we must be thankful that both great powers, 
France and Great Britain, allow to us our existence as a colonial power; 
but that we, however, have to pay, if we are to continue as such, whilst 
if the big brothers are compelled to cede a part of their colonial posses- 
sions to Germany (or Italy), they will compensate themselves at our 
expense.” (At this point Mr. Jansen is referring to the passage in which 
Professor Bousquet, although he prefers resistance, writes that “if a 
scheme of ceding colonial territories to Germany or Italy should prevail, 
it seems unnecessary to add that, in my opinion, such a transfer should 
be accompanied by compensations of a colonial nature to the advantage 
of France and Britain and the disadvantage of Belgium, Portugal and 
the Netherlands. There would be no reason why the large nations alone 
should have to lose as a result of such territorial shifts.”) 

Mr. Jansen’s summation is that he “does not know a better qualifica- 
tion for the dissertation of Professor Bousquet than ‘offensive,’ espe- 
cially because he has written in many respects so denigratingly in re- 
gard to our colonial policy and our position.” 


W: gladly print these criticisms, and wish only to assure the critics 
that the article was not printed in the first place as an attack by 
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Pacific Affairs 

Paciric Arrairs on the colonial policy of the Netherlands. Far from jt ~~ 
What Professor Bousquet wrote in Pactric Arrairs forms an additional ¥ a 
chapter in the English translation of a book published under the aus. = 
pices of the Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére in Paris. The trans. ae a 
lation, after revision, is to appear under the auspices of the International : 
Secretariat of the Institute of Pacific Relations. The title of the French weet 

edition is La Politique musulmane et coloniale des Pays-Bas. ‘sed 

While the subject matter of the article published in Pactric Arraigs wr 
dealt chiefly with Netherlands India (though with reference also to < ‘ 
other colonial territories), the main interest of the article is in its ex. 808 
position of the views of an important school of French colonial thought. al 
Our commentators have touched on a number of points which prove = 
how important it is that all who concern themselves with the study of 2 , 
the Pacific region should take these views into account. pe | 

The world of the Pacific is complex. The interests of the greatest me 


powers here interlace; but these interests, important though they are, 
cannot exclude the interests either of the independent nations of that 
part of the world, or of certain countries which are themselves of a 
minor stature as measured by the standards of “power politics,” but 
control colonial domains of major importance. Every stratum of all these 
interests is affected by the war now going on in Europe, as well as by 
the war that has been going on even longer in Asia. Will the result of 
these wars be simply a redivision of power, or will there also be changes 
in the quality and condition of the peoples and countries affected? If 
there are changes in the colonial areas of the Pacific, will they lead to- 
ward emancipation and the “decolonization of colonies,” or will they 
tend to confirm and make permanent the colonial status? A realistic 
approach to the problems of our time requires examination both of these 
theoretical alternatives and their variants, and of actual trends. We need 
consideration both of what might happen and of what is actually tend- 
ing to happen. 

In this connection, as two of our correspondents point out, it is of the 
foremost importance to bear in mind that the Allies are, by their own 
definition, fighting not only against aggression but for the affirmation 
of democratic principles. While it is true that Professor Bousquet’s ar- 
ticle was written before the outbreak of the war in Europe, it deals 
largely with problems raised by the war that was then already going on 
in Asia. If Professor Bousquet’s views are important—and we assume 
that they are, or we should not have published them in Paciric AFrairs 
—they indicate that there existed in France, prior to the outbreak of the 
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Comment and Correspondence ante 
Furopean war, an opinion that the Allies ought simultaneous y to defe 
aa of democracy in Europe and the interests of empire in the 
pie pied and that they are entitled to force others to bear part of 
i in a double cause. 
held in France, and is it matched by the 
; , of responsible experts on imperial and colonial problems in Great 
a ? The answers to these questions, and to all the other questions 
ia this discussion, are obviously of acute interest toa ce sa 
Holland, standing between mighty belligerents in 
distant colonial possessions within the sphere affecte y a 
interests or colonial ambitions of other powers, which are actually 
we ne war or another. Holland, however, is not the only country 
ae Every country whose interests are touched by the 8 = 
being fought with money and raw materials as well as 
Ps ail men and airplanes, must concern itself with these problems. 
me should be studied with care, but the a with urgency, by all 
who wish to understand the world in which we live. tet. 
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BOOK REVIEWs 


NansHinseisaku No (The New Recognition of 
Southern Policy.) By Shoji lizawa. Tokyo: Takayama Co. 1939, 


Pp. 452. ¥ 2.00. 


ls THIs interesting and timely book the author sets out to give 
a new and clearer formulation of the Japanese policy of southward ad. 
vance, in the light of recent events in China. The book consists of three 
parts and an appendix. The first part describes the European conquest of 
the Dutch Indies, French Indochina, Malaya, the Philippine Islands, 
Siam, and British India, though British India in general does not enter 
the field of the investigation. Their resources are described, their trade 
with all countries and with Japan in particular, the investments made 
there by all countries, and the conditions under which an entrepreneur 
may apply his energy in these countries. The fields of activity open or 
closed to Japanese entrepreneurs in each of these countries are discussed 
in greater detail. 

In the second part the author formulates a Southern policy for Japan, 
and the ways of achieving it. In his opinion there is nothing accidental 
in this policy. Vast and sparsely populated areas, fertile soil, rich natural 
resources, proximity to Taiwan (Formosa) and the Mandated Islands; 
a mild climate suitable for Japanese—all this makes the Southern coun. 
tries ideal for Japanese expansion. Migration to the South would make 
emigration to America unnecessary and do away with the suspicions of 
the Japanese entertained in some American countries. 

Of course the outcry against the “Japanese peril” might increase. 
Colonial administrations already enforce many measures against Japa- 
nese. But who but Japan can help the Southern peoples? What developed 
Oriental country is there but Japan? The Japanese are motivated by 
the desire to help the natives just as much as by the desire to promote 
the economic progress of Japan, while American policy in respect to the 
Philippines, for example, is dictated by capitalists who invested in the 
sugar industry in Cuba and do not want the competition of Philippine 
sugar. And the Philippines are a case of the best treatment. Japan should 
now lead an active foreign policy. Since the establishment of Manchukuo 
Japan has entered this path. The time has passed for a policy of excuses, 
when Japan was accused on every turn and had to present justifications 
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Book Reviews 

and explanations with the guilty face of a thief. Now even foreigners are 
beginning to recognize a necessity for the redistribution of colonies. A 
people which cannot make a living on its own territory has a right to 
turn to the outside world to solve the problem. 

While asserting the necessity of a Southern policy, Mr. lizawa is care- 
ful to emphasize that Japan has no aggressive aims in the South. Its aim 
is to supply capital, experience, and labor to develop these regions and 
to get raw materials from them. Mr. lizawa repeats frequently that the 
aim of Japan is only the profitable employment of labor and capital, but 
he does not fail to warn the powers of the consequences of their attempts 
to stop Japanese expansion. He points out that since the occupation of 
Hainan and the Spratly islands Hongkong has no military value, and 
the French bases very little. He foresees also, as a result of Japanese 
example on the national movements among the natives of these coun- 
tries, the gradual driving out of Western culture. Some of these results, 
like the national “renaissance” of the natives, are bound to appear 
whether Japan advances to the South or not; some of them such as 
armed clashes with the powers, may be avoided, if the powers will 
understand that freedom for the economic activity of the Japanese is 
the best guarantee for the security of European domination in these 
countries. In other words, if European countries will admit the Japa- 
nese as cO-partners in exploitation, things will work out smoothly. 

Many Japanese think that there is a contradiction between the Con- 
tinental policy of advance on the mainland of Asia and the Southern 
policy, but in the opinion of Mr. lizawa there is no contradiction. The 
advance on the continent cannot solve the Japanese problem, while 
Southern expansion could. Jute, rubber, tin, petroleum, fish, and sugar 
are among the riches of the South which cannot be matched on the 
Continent. The Continental policy, though helping to solve to some 
degree the problems of population and raw materials, is essentially a 
preventive policy, to keep Russia and communism from the East and 
South and to end the British predominance in China. The peace and 
prosperity of Eastern Asia are its aims. But the advance on the Continent 
has already given Japan Hainan and the Spratly islands. The help 
which the United States, Great Britain, and France are giving Chiang 
Kai-shek makes inevitable a combination of the Continental and South- 
ern policies; but the author keenly feels that there is no urgent necessity 
to apply force in the South, though this does not mean that Japan should 
diminish its preparedness. The fact of Japan’s might may be sufficient, 
without the actual application of force. 
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Pacific Affairs 
Many persons are of the opinion that the Japanese Army is a proponen; 


of the Continental policy and the Navy of the Southern policy. This js 1 
not exactly so, because the tasks of the Navy in the South are only the = 
protection of Japanese commerce and the defense of Japan’s Southern vs 
possessions, That Japan’s position in the South is greatly strengthened er 
is clear to the interested powers. But instead of coming to terms with and 
Japan (for example, in the form of a non-aggression treaty between - 
Netherlands India and Japan), they begin feverish preparations for war. we 
They support Chiang Kai-shek; Singapore is turned into an impregnable pe 
fortress, Netherlands India increases its military preparedness and ad- se 
justs its program of air defense to those of Great Britain and Australia, fe - ” 
and there is propaganda against the United States leaving of the Philip. rai 
pines, because it is clear that if it did the British position in the South - | 
would become weaker. The French are issuing a new defense loan for ns 
Indochina, recruiting native troops and admitting natives to officers’ = 
schools; but, the author adds, it is doubtful whether the feeling which PP 
French exploitation produces, will disappear because of these measures. we 
The present Chinese incident is a definite stage in the development of . 
world policy of Japan’s expansion. After this should come the Southern -_ 
trend. The China incident could not fail to bring sharp differences with Ned 
other countries. The Soviet Union brings help to China through Outer Indi 
Mongolia. Great Britain gives financial help and war supplies. France but | 
gives protection in its concessions to anti-Japanese elements, and keeps om 
open the Yiinnan route for military supplies. The powers should rec JB ! t 
ognize the new order in Eastern Asia. This new order does not exclude JB 24 
the rights of third powers in China, though some of them should be JR 25° 
modified because they were acquired by aggression. But cooperation of J on: 
the powers for the establishment of this order is not necessary; the pens 
Japanese Army is able to reach its goal with or without such cooperation dom 
and becasue of this the policy of Japan should be clear and active. suite 
The occupation of Hainan is the last, decisive stage of the China in- from 
cident; but it is a new stage in the Japanese Southern policy. The bloc very 
of China, Japan, and Manchukuo will have a tremendous influence on A 
awakening of nationalism among the natives of the Southern countries, abou 
on their will to self-determination and their desire to free themselves ing | 
from the exploitation of European powers. This, again, shows the close the | 
connection between the Japanese Continental and Southern policies, and deawi 
their world importance. ail} 
The author then turns to American policy in the Far East. He relates Th 
the vicissitudes of the bill for fortifying Guam and adds that the opinion rae 
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7 nent  ¢ American officials is that if Japan does not wish to see the strengthen- 
: ~~ ing of Guam’s defenses, it should conclude a naval limitation agreement 
lithe with the United States. This is ridiculous in Japanese eyes. The $5 mil- 
spthened lion proposed for Guam will not make America able to threaten Japan 
ins wit and will only complicate the problem of the U. S. Asiatic squadron. The 
bidtiees declared intention of giving independence to the Philippines in 1946 
lions does not signify American withdrawal from the Far East. The clauses 
regnable referring to future agreement concerning military and naval bases in 
iad the Philippines, the strengthening of the Asiatic squadron, and the pro- 
itis posed fortification of Guam are links in the same chain. Of course, the 
| Philip stationing of from 18 to 24 submarines in the Far East will strengthen 
iad the Asiatic squadron; but the desire to stop Japan’s Southern expansion 
can for stupid and laughable because, as Mr. lizawa repeatedly states, Japan 
officers has no aggressive aims in the South. Japan's aim there is only to help 
- which oppressed peoples to change their present situation, to develop virgin 
Nia lands and to cement kinship and economic relations. 
sie at The author then turns to the relations between Japan and Netherlands 
tien India. He asserts that the cause of the difficulties in negotiation between 
5 wich Netherlands India and Japan in the last five years is clear. Netherlands 
Outer IE india is an important source of raw materials and a market for Japan; 
Prance but though a Netherlands colony, it is actually a part of the British eco- 
keeps nomic bloc, and the intrusion of Japan makes a gap in this closed system. 
'd rec. Mn the world depression the Netherlands abandoned its liberal economy 
xclude and introduced a controlled economy at home and in the colonies. Britain 
ld be also turned to a controlled economy, in order to regain its pre-war posi- 
ion of MM tions. Japan, however, was gaining in trade with the Indies, at the ex- 
y; the pense of Great Britain and the Netherlands. In cotton textiles its pre- 
ration dominance became overwhelming, because Japanese goods were better 
suited to the poor native population. Japanese goods drove Dutch goods 
a in- J from first place in the trade of Netherlands India and imperilled the 
> bloc J very existence of the Dutch textile industry. 
ce on A new system of import regulations in Netherlands India then brought 
tries, MP about a fall of Japanese imports and a sharp rise in textile prices, bear- 
elves ing heavily on the native population. This disregard of the interests of 
close HE the local population will inevitably cause a growth of nationalism among 
and them, Japan should not, for the sake of profit from trade between Japan 
and Netherlands India, forget this. 
a The third part opens with a discussion of Philippine independence and 


the differences of opinion in America on this problem. If the Philippines 
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Pacific Affairs 
becomes independent it will have to bear an additional expenditure of 
not less than 16 million pesos for the army of 20,000. Many experts lx. 
lieve that a minimum army of 50,000 will be necessary. There will also 
be naval expenditures to guard the long Philippine coast line. The eo. 
nomic resources of the Philippines will not be sufficient to support g 
large army, especially after the loss of the American market. 

Other countries are also concerned, Mr. lizawa says. Great Britain 
knows that Japan could not only increase its competition, but by stretch. 
ing out its hand to the Philippines could shake the whole British strategic 
position in the South Seas and make Hongkong valueless. Britain prefers 
to see the United States Navy guarding the approaches to the British 
Empire. As for France, its position was well summarized by a French 
newspaper in Indochina: “Once America is out of the Philippines, our 
position in the Pacific will be swept away.” It is not necessary to dwell 
on the constant dread, in the Netherlands, of a Japanese occupation of 
the Indies, or an alliance between Japan and the Philippines. But Japan, 
having no aggressive aims against the Philippines, will welcome a strong 
independent state there, and economic relations will no doubt be very 
close. 

In America itself Mr. Iizawa notes a sharp turn since the Sino-Japanese 
incident. Influential groups consider that the Philippines are necessary 
as a link in the American defensive system from Kamchatka to Borneo, 
a chain which insures access to China. Thus a question quite irrelevant 
to the problem of independence may serve as a pretext for withdrawing 
independence, a dream of the Filipinos for 40 years. On the other hand, 
there have been definite warnings from Filipinos. One representative 
has said that the postponement of independence is caused by the fear 
that it might be lost again, adding at the same time that he “does not 
believe in a Japanese threat to Philippine independence.” Another rep- 
resentative has said that “if we lose our hope of independence from 
Washington, we shall turn our eyes to Tokyo.” 

It is difficult to separate the Philippines from the United States eco- 
nomically without delivering their economy a deadly blow, and this 
economic dependence is a powerful weapon in American hands; but 
there is a successful way out of these difficulties. The economic value of 
the Philippines is very great. Its area is about half that of Japan, but the 
cultivable area is about twice as large. The soil is rich and the rainfall 
abundant, yet rich mineral and agricultural resources are unexploited or 
badly exploited. In Davao, there is a striking contrast between fields 
cultivated by Japanese and by natives. 
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Book Reviews 

The native population is scarce and lazy. The prospects for Japanese 
energy and capital are therefore excellent. If, instead of producing sugar, 
the natives were to turn to cotton, for which there is an enormous market 
in Japan, Philippine economic dependence on America would be broken 
and an important argument against independence would be removed. 
As for the military problem, the best thing would be neutralization of 
the Philippines, or a collective guarantee of their independence, but this 
is highly improbable. 

The author then turns to the economic position of the Japanese now 
in the Philippines. He gives details of the limitations imposed on them 
by the new legislation, which are especially onerous in agriculture and 
fsheries. He hopes that the situation will change for the better when 
the new generation of Japanese born in the islands becomes economically 
active. They should enjoy all the rights of Philippine citizens; and the 
Japanese community of 20,000 in the islands has a birth increase of 600 


a year. 
Mr. Iizawa finds that some of the difficulties are due also to neglect, c 


by the Japanese Government, of Japanese emigrants to the Philippines. 
The credit system is not well developed. Japanese small traders and : 

farmers are compelled to apply to large companies for financial help, : 
and their mutual relations are often not very happy. While the Japanese 
Government is ready to help emigrants to Brazil by buying their coffee, 
which is a luxury, it does nothing to alleviate the plight of Davao set- 


tlers in connection with the fall of the price of manila hemp and re- 
strictions on imports into Japan. The Government is also not sufficiently ‘ 
energetic in the problem of Japanese leases of land in Davao. The fruits ’ 
of 40 years of the work of Japanese settlers are in danger. r 

A. J. GrayDANZEV 


New York, April 1940 


Genpat Tarwan Keizatron (Economy oF Contemporary TAI- 
wan). By K. Takahashi. Tokyo: Chigura Co. 1937. pp. 614.¥ 2.70. 


— Japan annexed Taiwan (Formosa) in 1895, the literature 
dealing with the island in European languages has been meager. Eco- 
nomically, the island has been oriented almost exclusively toward Japan, 
with the result that practically no Europeans or Americans come into 
contact with the people. The Japanese literature, on the other hand, cor- 
responds to the importance of Taiwan in Japan’s empire; in addition to 
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Pacific Affairs 
books, quite a number of periodicals are devoted exclusively to Taiwan, 
Mr. Takahashi has been able to draw on this literature. His statistics 
range from 1913 to 1935, with a few later figures for 1936 and 1937, and 
a few going back as far as the annexation period. 

The book is more than a description of the economy of Taiwan, |: 
urges on the Japanese authorities a change in economic policy. The 
present economy is based on rice and sugar, which together account for 
more than 70 per cent of the gross value of agricultural production. Sugar 
supplied, in addition, more than 60 per cent of the gross value of indus. 
trial production in 1935. Sugar and rice are also important export com. 
modities. In 1935 the gross value of production in agriculture, industry, 
mining, forestry, and fishery was 686 million yen, while exports were 
valued at 351 million, or more than half of the total value of all 
products. In this year the exports of Taiwan were worth about one 
quarter of the exports of Italy, and the per capita foreign trade was twice 
that of Italy. This shows remarkably full use of colonial resources by 
the mother country; and the special significance of rice and sugar js 
further confirmed by the fact that in this year they accounted for 73 
per cent of the total value of exports. 

According to Mr. Takahashi, the development of rice and sugar cul- 
tivation to the present scale was the result of efforts made by the Japanese 
Government, which at the beginning of the present century was anxious 
about the supply of rice in Japan proper. Production in Korea and For- 
mosa was accordingly encouraged, with success. The cultivation of 
sugar cane in Formosa was encouraged at the same time, because the 
Japanese Government was worried by the chronically unfavorable balance 
of its foreign trade. The cost of increasing both rice and sugar produc- 
tion had to be borne by the Japanese people, in the form of high tariffs 
protecting the sugar and rice plantations from competition. Mr. Taka- 
hashi’s view is that while this policy was good in its time, the situation 
has now completely changed. In 1900-1905 Japan had little to export in 
exchange for foreign sugar and rice; but Japan is now an industrial 
power, and the tariff protecting sugar has become a brake on the ex- 
pansion of trade with the South Pacific countries which might provide 
Japan with sugar (and other commodities) in exchange for Japanese 
manufactured goods. 

The economy of Taiwan, Mr. Takahashi argues, is now predomi- 
nantly agricultural; but with the development of heavy industry in 
Japan, light industries ought to be developed in Taiwan. Abundant elec- 
tric energy is available, and Taiwan is nearer than Japan to many im- 
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portant consuming markets. This is important also from the military 
point of view. Taiwan can absorb few settlers from Japan as farmers, 
but it could take many technicians and workers. 

It is an idea of the white nations that the home country should be 
the center of industry, with the colonies supplying raw materials and 
absorbing manufactured goods; that “colonial” climates are not suited 
to white people, who accordingly should go to tropical and sub-tropical 
countries only as bosses, doing no menial work. Such ideas are foreign 
to the Japanese, whose policy, according to Mr. Takahashi, is to assimilate 
colonial peoples. Moreover Japan does not want to make the mistake 
which Great Britain made in destroying its home agriculture. Japan 
should not imitate European models. With the industrial development 
of Japan the old trade centers of the Orient—Singapore, Hongkong, 
Shanghai—are losing their importance. They are only distributing centers 
for the hinterland. Osaka and Kobe are now the real centers; and Taiwan 
might become the outpost of Japan’s commercial advance, and the chief 
base for the fishing fleet in the South. 

The artificially high price of rice and sugar, adjusted to high costs in 
Japan proper, has nothing to do with conditions in Taiwan and has had 
an undesirable effect on the economy of Taiwan. It has been a blessing 
to landlords; but tenants have not been benefited, because of the com- 
petition between them. The tariff has made it impossible for products of 
Taiwan to compete in foreign markets, and by raising prices and wages 
has made it impossible to cultivate in Taiwan crops other than sugar 
and rice. It is true in the beginning it tended to increase the price of 
land, and consequently to bring new land under cultivation. Irriga- 
tion and double-cropping also increased. All these improvements have 
now probably very nearly reached their maximum, and keeping up the 
price of land can no longer be expected to bring important increases in 
the area cultivated. According to two Government commissions, out of 
the total area of Taiwan of 3,600,000 hectares, the arable area is 940,000 
hectares. In 1935 the area under cultivation was 856,775 ko, one ko being 
slightly less than one hectare. The maximum area capable of double- 
cropping is put at 387,000 ko; of which 322,000 ko were already pro- 
ducing double crops in 1935. With only a small margin for expanding 
cultivation, only the negative results of high prices remain. 

Mr. Takahashi suggests that it is comparatively simple to deal with 
the problem of sugar. Either abolition of the tariff or a tax on sugar 
produced in Taiwan would be sufficient. The rice problem is more dif- 
ficult. For Japan to abolish the tariff on rice, or to impose an excise tax 
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P. acific Affairs 
would ruin Japanese rice farmers. Mr. Takahashi suggests an ingenious 
way out—a Government monopoly on Taiwan rice, buying it up at low 
prices corresponding to the low standard of living in Taiwan, and gel. 
ing it at high prices in Japan. He proposes that two thirds of the pro. 
ceeds of this monopoly (and of the excise on sugar) be devoted to the 
industrial and educational development of Taiwan, and one third to the 
needs of the Japanese general budget. He hopes that through the result. 
ing deflation of prices the cultivation of cotton and other crops needed 
by Japan would become profitable, while low wages would stimulate 
industrial development and rice bought in cheaply might, in case of 
overproduction within the empire, be disposed of in foreign markets. 

This analysis, and the proposals based on it, are the essential part of 
the book. In the remaining part the author discusses the state of agri- 
culture, industry, trade, fisheries, lumbering, and public finances. Of 
farmers in Taiwan, only 22 per cent own more than three hectares, 
while 78 per cent own three hectares or less. But when it comes to the 
area of cultivated land, 64 per cent of the farmers own only 14 per cent, 
while 24 per cent own another 24 per cent, and the remaining 12 per cent 
own no less than 62 per cent. There are 196 households which own an 
average of 470 hectares each—a huge area by oriental standards. Tenants 
rent 54 per cent of the total area, and the conditions of tenantry are 
severe, the average rent being 50 per cent of the yield. In addition to in. 
security of tenure, the tenant has usually to put up a considerable deposit. 
On this he draws no interest, although generally speaking he has to 
borrow the money from a usurer at high interest. 

Mr. Takahashi devotes many pages to the future of industry, the 
present state of which is not impressive. The sugar industry contributed 
164 million yen to the 269 million yen gross production value of in- 
dustry in 1935; the tea industry 11 million, pineapple canning 8 million, 
alcohol 7 million, fertilizers 6 million, and all other industries only 73 
million. Industrially, Taiwan has not passed beyond the stage of process- 
ing agricultural products, Even sugar, the most developed industry, does 
not for the most part include refining, which is done in Japan proper. 
The total number of industrial workers in 1935 was only 67,300, includ- 
ing 34,700 in the food industries—chiefly sugar. For the last 11 years 
the average annual increase of workers in industry has been four per cent. 

It is a pity that Mr. Takahashi, with all the material at his disposal, 
has not attempted to show the position of the Japanese themselves in 
Taiwan, though he gives a few hints. He treats the economy of Taiwan as 
an undivided whole, but in reality there is one cleavage between the 
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Japanese and the local population, and another within the local popula- 
tion itself. The following tables indicate to some extent the difference 
between Japanese and Taiwanese. 


Dzrosits IN Banxs AND Cooperatives IN TAIWAN, BY NATIONALITIES 


1926 1935 
63,600,000 134,000,000 
Japanese (average per person).......... 390 520 
Taiwanese (average per person)........ 16 27 


Caprrat INvesTED In Various ENTERPRISES IN TAIWAN, BY NATIONALITIES 


(In Mitton Yen) IN 1929 


Japanese Taiwanese Others 


It is clear that native Taiwan capital survives only in commerce 
(presumably retail trade) and agriculture. Incidentally, the “Taiwanese” 
of Mr. Takahashi are Chinese. Nor does he give any information about 
the financial returns of Japanese enterprises, or the contribution of Jap- 
anese living in Taiwan to the national economy of Japan. As far as con- 
cerns the living conditions of the main population—the Chinese peasants 
and townspeople—he asserts that they are improving, and twice quotes 
in support (pp. 140 and 392) the same short paragraph from the Monthly 
on Taiwanese Finance and Economy (Taiwan kin-yu keizai geppo), 
besides pointing to the increase in the production of tiles and bricks. 

Many of Mr. Takahashi’s conclusions are based on rather flimsy evi- 
dence. A rise in prices for the last two or three years he takes as 
adequate evidence of a permanent rise. In the same way he bases his 
conclusion that Japan has entered on a period of overproduction of rice 
on the figures for the two years 1934 and 1937, and on the average of 


the last five years, including these two years. 
A. J. GrayjDANZzEV 


New York, April 1940 
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Pacific Affairs 
Crna at War. By Freda Utley. New York: John Day Co., 1939 
310. $3.75. 


iis China at War Miss Utley sets forth what she saw in China. 
She has not attempted to present a thorough analysis of China’s social, 
political or economic problems. Indeed, forced to the admission that “the 
essential difficulty in China was the impossibility of distinguishing clear. 
cut economic and social interests and policies based upon them,” she 
has largely confined her efforts to holding up a mirror to the personalities 
who comprise the United Front, to catch its heroic and its villainous 
aspect. From a wide range of sources are drawn the educated inferences 
of an author who has abandoned the role of economist, but has looked 
and listened, nevertheless, as historian and sociologist. 

The reader is conscious of her perspective when she writes that “with- 
out in the least minimizing the shortcomings of the Chinese, realizing 
to the full the weakness of her social structure, the venality and in- 
competence of many high officials, and the desperate need she has of 
agrarian and administrative reform, one nevertheless believes after visit. 
ing China that her national consciousness is sufficiently real for a 
breakup into the old anarchy to be unlikely, although more likely than 
a successful Japanese conquest”; or when she says about Chiang Kai-shek 
that “he appears from the little we know of him, more of a seventeenth 
century Puritan than a twentieth century dictator, more of a Cromwell 
that a Mussolini or a Stalin.” Preceding the final three chapters dealing 
with the political situation in China, China’s capacity to survive, and 
Japan’s war aims, the author’s narrative leads the reader to Hongkong 
in the summer of 1938, to Canton, along the “miracle railway” to Han- 
kow, to the war front, and, in numerous passages, to the side of shame. 
fully ill cared for wounded soldiers. 

China at War closes with a postscript, dated August 22, 1939 which 
deals with the Craigie-Arita formula and America’s abrogation of the 
1911 Trade Treaty with Japan. One day later the German-Soviet non- 
aggression treaty was signed, setting in motion forces which have en- 
gulfed Europe in hostilities and which have transformed the world 
setting of the China war. Literally overnight Miss Utley’s view of the 
international implications of the Sino-Japanese ccnflict was rendered 
obsolete. 

It was not, however, with this aspect of the conflict that she was 
primarily concerned. About what she saw Miss Utley has written easily 
and with passion. This facility produces repetitiousness, sometimes 
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tedious. Moreover, owing in part to the author’s ignorance of the Chinese 
language, and in part to the haste and tremendous scope of her observa- 
tions, the reader must be satisfied with an extensive, but occasionally 
highly subjective, description of China at war, rather than the more 
solid analysis of Miss Utley’s Japan’s Feet of Clay. In both books the 
author’s perspective is the same: broad, humane, and disabused of 


wishfulness. 
Rosert W. BarNetrT 


New York, March 1940 


Tue CruciaL Years oF Earty ANGLo-CHINESE RELATIONS 1750- 
1800. Research Studies of the State College of Washington, Vol. 
IV, No. 3-4, September and December 1936. By Earl H. Pritchard. 


ian may wonder and ask why the years 1750-1800 should be 
called crucial. In a masterly way the book answers this by demonstrating 
the author’s thesis that in this period the ground was laid for the con- 
flict to come between the West and China; the conflict which brought the 
Opium War and the opening up of China by force. It is the old story 
of the irreconcilability of West and East, the different conceptions and 
different needs of an expansionist, trade-hungry West and a self-sufficient 
East. 

Contact between England and China in this period was mainly by 
trade, carried on under the dual monopoly of the East India Company 
and the Cohongs in Canton. The book shows the constant pressure and 
hope on the British side to break the Chinese monopoly of the Cohongs 
and the official exploitation connected with it. The British hoped also to 
extend the trade connections to other parts of China than Canton, al- 
though the Company itself was reluctant, fearing for its monopoly. The 
movement came to a head with the Macartney embassy. The failure of 
this embassy was the turning point. “The gauntlet was clearly thrown 
down for the future,” and events marched “towards the inevitable trial 
of arms.” 

The British background of this policy is drawn with extraordinary 
clearness, After a general introduction to the British-Chinese problem of 
the time, the history of the establishment of the rigid Canton system is 
given. The growing fees and bribes paid by the traders are described 
and an excellent analysis of the trade follows. The trade of the com- 
pany itself depended chiefly on the tea export from China. In addition 
there was the private trade of the officers and agents of the Company, 
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Pacific Affairs 
and the “country trade” from India to China. Both of these kinds of 
trade dealt with imports into China. There was also a struggle with 
foreign competition in the all-important tea trade, decided eventually in 
favor of England by the Commutation Act. 

One chief problem of the Company’s trade was the question of financ. 
ing it. The necessity of balancing this export became more urgent after 
the Commutation Act, when the export of tea increased rapidly. Even 
when the receipts of country and private trade were converted into bil!s 
of exchange on London, it remained necessary to send an enormous 
amount of bullion to China. This, together with industrial development 
in England, was the chief force behind the drive for trade expansion. 

This extremely thorough and well documented picture is drawn against 
the background of the Chinese system of the time. The author is fully 
aware of the difficulty of interpreting two cultures with equal justice; 
but one cannot escape the impression that he favors the Western side. 
He does not make the “ambitious and unrefined traders better than 
they were; but he is perhaps too unyielding in his account of the “super- 
civilized, self-esteeming civilization of China, ruled by bigoted and self. 
satisfied mandarins” with “arrogant conservatism.” It was indeed a very 
different civilization and society. The political and economic system of 
which he disapproves was an intricate part of it, not limited to the 
Cohongs in Canton or to the period in question. It is even today more 
or less the Chinese form of national economic life. The idea that many 
of “the difficulties between England and China would have been elimi- 
nated,” if a “politically powerful and influential mercantile class” had 
resisted bureaucracy and “asserted its right to be heard in the council 
chambers of the nation,” is unreal. 

There is another tendency which is interesting in this connection. 
Woolen goods imported into China partially balanced the export of tea. 
Professor Pritchard shows that Chinese capacity to buy woolens was 
directly dependent on British buying of Chinese goods. The British had 
actually to sell the woolens at a small loss, but this could easily be 
carried by the Company because of the tremendous profit of the tea 
export. It was also hoped that the “dumping” of these woolens would in 
time create a real demand; but the woolen market was constantly over- 
stocked after the rise of the tea trade. It would be interesting to deter- 
mine whether Chinese merchants did not also lose by the woolen trade, 
undertaking it only because of their gains in the tea export. If so, the 
two parties were not in equal need of each other’s trade. Undoubtedly, 
this was a reason for the increasing importance of the opium trade. 
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The British pressure led to the Macartney embassy, described in 
detail with much new material. The more conservative policy of the 
Company is well contrasted with the greater expansionist drive of the 
industrial groups and the Government in England. The description of 
the journey of the embassy shows well the gulf between British and 
Chinese conceptions. 

The book gives a good deal of new detailed research work. It com- 
bines these new results with known facts in a well balanced way to 
support the author’s theories. Its value is increased by the addition of a 


vast bibliography of documents, articles and books. 
F. 


Baltimore, April 1940 


PEasANT Lire tn Cutna. A Fiecp Stupy oF Country LIFE IN THE 
YanotzE Vatiey. By Hsiao-tung Fei. London: George Routledge 
and Sons, Ltd. 1939. pp. 300. 


| is what may be termed a “riverine” village. 
Dr. Fei, himself a native of the village, able to talk with the local people 
in their own vernacular, has made a study of it that covers social and 
family relationships, recreation, religious activities, and political life, as 
well as economic life. There are hundreds, perhaps thousands, of such 
villages in this part of China. They are built along the banks of streams 
and lakes, and boats are the principal means of communication. Pedlars 
bring their goods in boats, rice and other products are sent to town by 
boats, and “agent boatmen” make daily trips and purchases for the 
villagers. A number of the people are engaged in fishing. 

Though Dr. Fei does not use the expression “rural bankruptcy,” it 
applies to thousands of Chinese villages like Kaihsienkung, where the 
main immediate cause of a decade of increasing distress was the col- 
lapse of silk prices. The competition of increasingly good and cheap 
artificial silk, followed by the world economic crisis which began in 
1929, seriously reduced demand and lowered prices. Many villages in 
this part of China had become dependent on silk to make the difference 
between the meager income from little farms and the cost of subsistence. 
Women did not work in the fields, but devoted themselves largely to 
silk production. 

When silk was more than a dollar per Chinese ounce, a family could 
earn a net income of some Ch. $250 yearly. When the price had fallen, 
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in 1935, to a dollar for three ounces, a family could not earn more than 


about Ch. $45 net, for the same amount of production. This was usually be 
not enough to live on. The yearly community religious and recreational f° . 
festivals had to be abandoned, and many families had to give up the pe 
customary expensive weddings, with interesting effects on the family and ne 
marriage system. Such economies were also urged by the New Life drive ME” 
against “superstitions,” but changes caused by economic necessity pre. - , 
ceded the “rationalizing” of the New Life Movement. lind 
Deprived of everything beyond the stark necessities of their drab “— 
existence, many villagers were unable to pay even their rent or taxes, - 
The National Government gave temporary relief in one year by setting : 
up a nominally cooperative silk factory and by improving and standard. PP 
izing silkworm eggs. Capital for the factory came mainly from the ' 7 
Government, except for a few thousand dollars contributed by the dis. sf 
tressed villagers themselves. The cooperatives paid dividends to the vil. es 
lage shareholders only in 1929. The Government banks then wanted “ 
their money back, and all profits had to go to payments against capital al 
and interest. The villagers, having no control over the cooperative, re- se 
ceived no interest on their own investments, but “were under obligation Mt 
to supply raw materials with a delayed payment of 30 per cent.... | 
Those whose income has actually been increased by the introduction of a 
this factory are the laborers and the staff in the form of wages and all 
salaries.” Most of the village women, left idle much of the time, resumed 1 
work in their homes, being unable to pay for having their cocoons reeled eile 
at the factory. By 1932, the supply of local cocoons had fallen so low “a 
that the factory had to buy elsewhere and to do reeling for other fac- vic 
tories in order to make a profit for the Provincial Farmers’ Bank. ve 
Within the village there was considerable equality. Food, in ordinary chil ? 
times, was much the same for the poorer and the more well-to-do. Two “a 
thirds of the land, however, belonged to absentee landlords, who took Be 
40 per cent of the crops as rent. The agents of the landlords’ rent- ne 
collecting bureau were “entrusted with police power by the District Pts 
Government.” Rent was regulated in terms of quantity of rice, but pay- ‘aii 
ment was made in money, not at the market rate, but as arbitrarily deter- pa 
mined by the union of landlords. “The actual amount of payment is not The 
necessarily equal to the amount written on the demand notice.” If a wi 
tenant refused to pay, “the agent has power to arrest him and put him wd 
into the prison of the District Government. But if the tenant is really dit 
unable to pay, he will be released at the end of the year. It is no use on 
keeping him in prison and leaving the farm uncultivated.” black 
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Taxes were collected by the local gentry. The Government made one 
of them responsible and did not interfere with his assessment. Theoreti- 
cally the tenants, who form go per cent of the village population, were 
exempt from the land tax, which should fall on the landowner. In prac- 
tice, though Dr. Fei has unfortunately no definite material to show how 
the actual allocation was made, the tenants paid the land tax for the 
landlords. Collectors are unwilling to give this kind of information, but 
there is no doubt that usually in such villages the tenant farmers pay 
both the rent and the taxes. 

“A person who finds himself unable to pay land tax . . . and is not 
prepared to spend the whole winter in prison, has to borrow money.” 
A loan of $7, made in October and repayable in April, a most difficult 
period when repayment is almost impossible, costs the borrower $30. 
If the loan is extended to the next October, the borrower must repay 
$,8. “If the debtor is still unable to pay, no further extension is allowed. 
The debtor must settle by handing the legal title of his land to the 
creditor. . . . From then on he is no longer a debtor but a permanent 
tenant. Instead of paying interest he will pay an annual rent.” If a debtor 
has no land at all “the collector will use violence and take off or destroy 
anything at his disposal.” If the debtor has a daughter the creditor may 
take her. (There are many thousands of such girls on the streets in 
Shanghai, producing a regular income for their owners.) 

The attendance at the village public school “rarely exceeds 20” in a 
village of 1,458 persons. Although the periods of leisure in village work 
are from January to April and from July to September, “during these 
periods the school is closed for the vacation. While the people are busy 
at the silk industry and agriculture, the school is open.” Most village 
children could not attend school because they had to help their parents 
and learn the indispensable techniques of agriculture and sericulture. 

Besides the payment of a dividend by the cooperative silk factory in 
1929, the Government helped the villagers on one other occasion to pay 
their rent and taxes. This was when a cooperative credit system was 
introduced, “not an organization of the villagers themselves, but a means 
for them to borrow money from the national bank at low interest rates.” 
The bank, however, lost money on this attempt to undercut the local 
usurers. The village people borrowed a few thousand dollars, “but owing 
to the financial insolvency of the debtors, they were not able to repay 
their debts when the term expired. . . . When the small sum allotted 
was exhausted, the society ceased to function and had a full list of 
black debts.” 
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Apart from rent and taxes, the villagers themselves, through their 
local governments and headmen, were responsible for various public 
functions. There were two headmen, the most capable of the well-to-do 
people. The village itself “has no legal status, because side by side with 
the functional territorial groups, there is an administrative system im. 
posed upon the village organization.” Dr. Fei refers to the functioning 
village government as “de facto,” and to the official administrative system 
as “de jure.” According to the National Government law of June 5, 1929, 
each county was divided into ch‘u and each ch‘u into hsiang and chen, 
each to be self-governing through elected headmen and councils. Unfor. 
tunately, the territorial grouping of these units did not coincide with the 
older and more functional village units. In 1932, the anti-Communist 
campaign headquarters in Central China decreed in addition a system 
known as the Pao Chia, “mainly for military purposes. . . . To counter 
the active propaganda of the Communists the army introduced the system 
of mutual responsibility of the individuals in the same Chia and Pao, so 
that they could act as a check one upon the other.” Subsequently, the 
Central Political Council decided to absorb the Pao Chia system in the 
self-governing system. The law of 1929 was superseded by a series of 
laws of 1935, aiming at a “compromise” between the two systems, with 
“the Pao Chia system . . . to take up the function of self-government.” 

The real issue, as seen by Dr. Fei, “was not the legal conflict between 
the law and the decree, but whether the traditional function that has 
been carried in the de facto territorial group could be taken over by the 
arbitrarily created Pao Chia.” Dr. Fei points out that “the effectiveness 
of the Pao Chia system in self defense in cases of emergency . . . did 
not assure its suitability as a system for administrative self-government.” 

The Pao Chia system was not wholly successful in checking peasant 
rebellions. “When hunger is stronger than the fear of being shot, peasant 
revolts take place.” There was “an intensification of conflict between 
tenants and landlords and a financial crisis in rural economy. The district 
jail has been repeatedly crowded with default cases. Organized action 
of the peasants in refusing rent payment has evoked serious conflict with 
the landlords who are backed by government force. In this part of China, 
a peasant revolt took place in 1935 and led to the death of many peasants 
in villages near Soochow.” 

Dr. Fei emphasizes that “the hunger of the people is the real issue in 
China.” Agrarian problems “have not disappeared since the present Jap- 
anese invasion. . . . During the struggle, the agrarian problems in fact 
have become more vital. Our victory against foreign aggression can be 
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Book Reviews 
insured only by removing internal conflict through relieving the peasants 
by a reasonable and effective land reform. Now Japan has offered us an 
opportunity to break our old vicious circle in the land problem... . 
Thousands of villages have already, like Kaihsienkung, been destroyed 
by the invaders, but in their ruin our internal conflicts and follies should 
find their last resting-place. From the ruin, a new China will emerge.” 
In building a new and free China, such excellent studies as Dr. Fei’s 
must be utilized for constructive effort. The present terrible sacrifices 
and sufferings will have been in vain, unless they carry the Chinese 
people to a level above that of Kaihsienkung in 1936. 
Harry Paxton Howarp 
Shanghai, November 1939 


Srupies Earty Cuinese Cutrure. First Serizs. By Herrlee 
Glessner Creel. Baltimore: Waverley Press. (American Council of 
Learned Societies.) 1938. pp. xxii + 266. 


— was a time when a sinologue was a man who knew 
less Chinese than a Chinese, but felt that his opinions in matters Chinese 
were more important than those of a Chinese. He was admired (except 
by the Chinese), for his enterprise in opening up, through a difficult 
but otherwise not specially commendable language, a vast additional 
field in which to display the superiority of Western ideas about history, 
sociology, philology, law, religion and everything else cultural. Today it 
is no longer enough to use Chinese merely for the purpose of finding out 
what the cultural problems of China are, in order to solve or at least 
discuss them in some other language. One of the most important uses 
of the Chinese language, for the foreigner, is in gaining access to the 
work, opinions and theories of contemporary Chinese scholars. 

It is true that this is partly because there has been some degree of 
fusion between Western science, technique and method and Chinese 
learning; but in the main it is because the “break-up of China” has 
begun to pass over into the birth of a new China. This in turn is generat- 
ing a great burst of new, original, creative Chinese thinking, which can 
no more be underrated as a secondary by-product of Western culture 
than the European Renascence can be accounted for by calling it a step- 
child of Hellas. Some of the most notable Chinese scholars today are 
men who have never studied abroad, and some of them do not rely on 
any foreign language. It is the turn of the foreigner to become a “re- 
turned student.” 
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Dr. Creel is one. His work on the fascinating but extraordinarily 
difficult problems of early Chinese culture, going back to the horizon 
between the Stone Age and the Age of Bronze, and centering about the 
astonishingly prolix and spohisticated culture of Anyang, in the four. 
teenth century B.C., is a notable pioneer work in English. Yet, as he 
makes clear in his preface, this field of study is already being harvested 
by giants, and they are Chinese. His bibliography is overwhelmingly 
Chinese, and he speaks warmly of the “magnificent” generosity of the 
many Chinese who have helped him. 

There is no more exciting study in modern archeological research than 
the deciphering of the Chinese “oracle bones” and the excavations of 
Anyang. These have pushed forward the frontiers of history into what 
had been considered a vague zone of myth; legendary figures have taken 
a firmer shape as historical persons, and there is still the possibility that 
history and science may yet stride forward into a still earlier age. 

Dr. Creel takes up first the problem of the “oracle bones” and the 
extent to which they verify and clarify the most ancient Chinese written 
texts. It is this linkage which makes it possible for us to move from the 
Chou “dynasty,” which ran from the traditional date of 1122 B.C. to 
221 B.C., into the Shang dynasty which traditionally flourished from 
1765 B.C. until the coming of the Chou. He then discusses the still 
shadowy Hsia, whose origin tradition sets in 2205 B.C. He concludes 
that there certainly was a Hsia people, that they were Chinese, and that 
they occupied the nuclear core of what was later the Chou China, in the 
Yellow River valley. 

He then returns in greater detail to the problems of Shang racial, 
geographical and cultural origins, and distinguishes the main culture- 
areas of neolithic China. As he says in his preface, “the only way to be 
infallible in a field like this one is to say and write nothing.” What he 
has done is not to codify the laws of early Chinese history, but to define 
some of the problems and advance the discussion of them. In so doing 
he has performed an absolutely indispensable service. Perhaps its greatest 
value will become apparent rather slowly, as the evidence of this Chinese 
material is applied, by the comparative method, to general problems of 
the genesis and mutations of early cultures and societies. In the mean- 
time Dr. Creel has been back to China. This will certainly mean a 
second volume of his Studies. When it is published, it will be of inter- 
national scientific interest. 


O. L. 
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Book Reviews 
CururaL RELATIONS ON THE KANsu-T1BETAN Borper. By Robert 


B. Ekvall. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 1939. pp. xt 
+ 87. $1.50. 


A BooK as out of the ordinary as this one should be widely 
recommended to all those—not only anthropologists—who are interested 
in the way cultures and social orders “behave”; in the ways in which the 
groupings which we clumsily call “national,” “tribal,” “religious,” and 
so on, recoil from each other, merge into each other, or change into 
something else. Mr. Ekvall’s pages—which are all too few—are packed 
with acutely observed details of the protean phenomenon of social change. 

Mr. Ekvall was born on the Chinese-Tibetan frontier, which thirty 
years or so ago was far more inaccessible than it is now, and far more 
akin to the life of half a millennium ago than to the twentieth century. 
From 1923 to 1925 he worked as a missionary in the same region, first 
among Chinese but most of the time among Tibetans, adding a knowl- 
edge of Tibetan to the Chinese which had been the language of his 
childhood. Among the men of Mr. Ekvall’s generation there are some 
(I have had the luck to know a few of them), who combine in an ex- 
traordinary way intimacy with and detachment from the life of the 
Chinese (or Mongols, or Tibetans) among whom they grew up. They 
are something like Kipling’s Kim, but of a far higher order, being with- 
out Kipling’s repulsive mixture of sentimentality and ferocious “master- 
race” or “sahib” intolerance. Perhaps one of their most valuable attributes 
is the combination of the conventional range of “civilized” mental 
habits with the peculiar cast of mind that goes with complete illiteracy. 
Very few of us realize how the memory (among other mental functions) 
of “normal” urban man is blurred by reading and by many of the 
associated habits of our literate age. 

We rarely realize that there was once a time when to be literate was 
to be extraordinary, and that this time still lingers over vast reaches of 
Asia; whereas, by the standard that we now consider normal, though it 
is far from being universal, to be illiterate is to be exceptional. One of 
the things that sets Mr. Ekvall far above and apart from the routine 
“trained investigator” is the fact that he combines the educated, literate 
man’s ability to analyze and compare and the minutely accurate memory 
of the quite illiterate man. Like a herdsman or a caravan man or a 
border peasant, he has an ear for the way in which a man’s speech classi- 
fies him, and an eye not only for differences of costume, but differences 
in doing things. He comes from a part of the world where several sorts 
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of people traffic with each other; and he perceives with the simplicity, 
and remembers with the tenacity, of a man who knows only what he 
has seen and heard, only what is in his head, because he—that is, the 
Tibetan borderer who is the other Mr. Ekvall—can neither write down 
notes nor look things up in a book. Consequently he can describe the 
Tibetan border as if he were indeed a borderer. 

Mr. Ekvall deals with four major groups (there are also others) along 
the Kansu-Tibetan border: Chinese; Chinese-speaking Moslems (to be 
distinguished from the Turkish-speaking Moslems of the same prov. 
ince); sedentary Tibetans; and nomadic Tibetans. As the editors point 
out in their foreword, “Mr. Ekvall characterizes the relationships be. 
tween Chinese and Moslems as one of segregation and hostility, whereas 
that between the Chinese and the sedentary Tibetans is one of infiltration, 
Whereas the relationship between nomadic Tibetans and Moslems in. 
volves trade and diffusion of culture, that between nomadic Tibetans 
and sedentary Tibetans involves superordination and subordination.” At 
the same time one of Mr. Ekvall’s most valuable characteristics is his 
ability, while distinguishing these main lines of differentiation, to reveal 
several series of graduated sub-groups. There is, I think, strong reason to 
‘ believe that the main groups, viewed socially and historically, represent 
permanence, or at least resistance to change, while the sub-groups are 
relatively unstable and create social ferments leading to historical change. 

Remote though the Kansu-Tibetan border still is, Mr. Ekvall’s mate- 
rial can hardly be valued too highly. He reveals the phenomena of 
change working at a slow rate. As a slow-motion movie makes it possi- 
ble to study in detail the action of a runner or a boxer, his data can be 
applied to the much faster rate of change, under the stress of war, that 
is affecting the northwestern provinces of China, where Moslem and 
Chinese populations are so mixed, and fringing Mongol and Tibetan 
populations so important. Historically, his work has an equal value, for 
it throws a light backward into the past, making clearer many of the 
evolutionary processes which created the now separate societies of 
sedentary and nomadic peoples, Chinese, Tibetans and Moslems. It is 
extremely encouraging to learn from the editors that they have asked 
Mr. Ekvall “to begin the preparation of an account of the composition 
and mode of life of one nomadic Tibetan tent-group in which he had 
lived; this second manuscript, as yet unpublished, indicates the amount 


of detailed descriptive information which he is able to produce.” 
O. L. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL RESEARCHES IN SINKIANG. [ Vox. VII or Reports 
FROM THE SCIENTIFIC ExpEDITION To THE NortH-WEsTERN Prov- 
INCES OF CHINA UNDER THE LeEapERsHIP OF Dr. SvEN Henn. | 
By Folke Bergman. Stockholm: Bokforlags Aktiebolaget Thule. 
1939. pp. 258. 58 plates and 52 illustrations and maps in text. 


i for decades the remote province of Sinkiang or 
Chinese Turkistan has been one of the least accessible parts of the world, 
the scientific literature dealing with its archaeology, history, anthropology, 
geology, climate and other problems is of a notably high order. Some of 
the classics of exploration and travel deal with its deserts, mountains, 
shifting rivers and diverse peoples. Russians, Germans, Englishmen, 
Americans, Frenchmen and others have all taken part in the work of 
discovery. The records are studded with the great names of Prjevalskii, 
Obruchev, Hedin, Stein, Pelliot, von Lecog, Grenard. The Chinese them- 
selves, although their ancient records have been indispensable to modern 
workers, have only lately begun to take part in scientific field work 
and theoretical analysis concerning Central Asia. 

Until quite recently, the major avenues of exploration led from India 
and Russian Central Asia into Sinkiang, with a less-used line of approach 
through the Northwestern Chinese province of Kansu. A significant 
aspect of the great expedition of Chinese and Swedish scientists led by 
Hedin from 1927 to 1935 is the work it has done in opening up the 
approach to Sinkiang through Mongolia. The name of Hedin is thus 
associated with the participation of Chinese scientists in the exploration 
of Central Asia. Hedin’s own career is also a link between the pioneer 
exploration of Inner Asia and the modern phase; and he has had a 
great part in making it possible to study the problems of Mongolia in 
comparison with those of Sinkiang. 

In the field of archaeology the work of the Sino-Swedish expedition, 
here described by Folke Bergman, who took a leading part in it, is of 
exceptional importance. What was the significance of Central Asia in the 
origins of Chinese culture? What migrations of peoples and culture- 
complexes passed through this intermediate zone between the nearer 
and the farther East? How far back can we trace the divergence of the 
pastoral nomadic life from primitive agriculture, hunting and fishing? 
What were the forms of the later Chinese contacts with Inner Asia? 

Bergman’s work is divided into four main sections: Prehistoric Finds; 
the Lop Nor Region in Historical Time; the Northern Border Region 
of Lop Nor; and the Southern Border Region of Lop Nor. His materials 
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include not only his own finds, but those of other members of the ex. 
pedition, and his method is to catalog and describe everything minutely, 
with wide comparative references to the work of Sir Aurel Stein and 
others. He thus links up the data with which he deals directly and the 
problems that have been raised and partly documented by earlier work. 
ers, and indicates, though in a very modest and cautious way, where he 
has been able to widen the frontiers of our knowledge and what areas 
and problems look most promising for further investigation. 

Roughly speaking, Bergman’s findings confirm the generally accepted 
view that this part of Central Asia has always been more a zone of 
transition than an area of origination—a view which, I think, it may 
be necessary to modify if the importance of desert-surrounded oases as 
points at which certain animals were domesticated becomes more clearly 
established. He also confirms the general view that the direction of move. 
ment was from Central Asia into Northwest China, from prehistoric 
times until well into historical times, when China began to assume the 
stature of an empire and to project its own influence toward Central Asia, 

He does not, however, take a strong position of his own in discrimi- 
nating between theories. Quite plainly he considers it his duty as a 
working field archaeologist to set out the evidence. His own modesty 
disguises a little the skill and fidelity with which he has executed this 
task. Indeed, the full value of Bergman’s work, and the importance of 
his contribution to the common stock of knowledge, will not be ap- 
parent until he has published the results of his long period of careful 
and richly rewarded work in Inner Mongolia. By this first volume, how- 
ever, and by several monographic studies, he has clearly established 
himself in the front rank of the archaeological authorities on Inner Asia. 
Because of the excellent way in which the descriptions and reproductions 
of his finds complement each other, his volume immediately makes 
itself indispensable, both for the study of its own contents, because it 
brings previous work up to date, and because from it the student can 


find his way into the relevant literature. 
O. L. 


Kazak Sociat Srructure. By Alfred E. Hudson. New Haven: 
Yale University Press (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 


pology No. 20). 1938. pp. 109. $1.50. 


de a very few contemporary Western anthropologists have 
the double qualification of field experience in Soviet Central Asia and 
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the ability to consult Russian sources. Although he and his wife were 
“considerably hampered by police regulation,” which restricted them to 
the town of Alma-ata and its immediate vicinity, and though most of 
his first-hand information came from only two Kazaks, Dr. Hudson has 
written a really valuable monograph which at least defines the approaches 
to many unsolved problems of Central Asian history. His handling of 
the Russian and other source materials and descriptions by early travel- 
lers is especially admirable. It seems to be an occupational disease of 
both travellers and scientists that they tend to write down systematically 
perfect accounts of the life, society, and political organization of the 
Turco-Mongol steppe tribes. Working on this kind of material, other 
theorists then try to elaborate mechanically perfect explanations of 
nomadic migration and conquest. 

Dr. Hudson seems to be immune to this weakness. He repeatedly 
points out that the idea and the working practice of a social custom or 
system of organization may differ from each other considerably, and 
that furthermore both the idea and the working practice may change 
considerably either in different historical periods or different environ- 
mental settings. If there is a weakness in his treatment of problems of 
change and variation it is in the assumption—largely unconscious, I 
think—that trends of changes are on the whole continuous. This fails 
to allow for the extremely important phenomenon of reversion to early 
phases. This problem, again, is intimately associated with the difference 
between periods of the relatively free play of steppe forces, under steppe 
conditions, and periods in which one or another kind of bias is at work 
through contacts of trade or war between steppe peoples and other 
peoples. Having dealt with the material at his disposal, Dr. Hudson 
states, at the end of his study, that there is a need for further study of 
contacts between the nomads and the sedentary peoples. He is right. 
The question of the status and authority of chiefs, in particular, simply 
cannot be understood without reference to the degree and kind of con- 
tact between nomads and non-nomads. 

Perhaps because of his familiarity with the Russian sources, Dr. 
Hudson tends more than most American anthropologists to combine 
questions of clan and tribal organization and sructure with questions 
of economic practice—the technique of living in the steppe by the con- 
trol of herds of animals. These are questions that affect the density of 
population, and consequently the convenient size of the clan, and the 
functional correlation of blood-related groups, economic units, and geo- 
graphical combinations of units. In spite of their Marxist preoccupation 
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with “the means of production,” even the modern Soviet investigators, 
both Russian and non-Russian, have not yet adequately documented ¢; 
interpreted the significance of differences that arise when one or anothe; 
kind of animal is herded, in one or another kind of pasture. Yet Dr. 
Hudson succeeds in showing that there have been changes in the com. 
position of herds and the proportion of horses, horned cattle, sheep and 
goats. 

Thus we know that the material is there. Perhaps not enough to 
answer all of the necessary questions, but enough at least to clarify the 
nature of the problems. Nor are these merely academic problems, A soly. 
tion of them is indispensable if we are ever really to understand the 
nature of nomadism, the modes of migration, and the causes of nomad 
conquest beyond the steppe. 

0. L. 


Jencniz Kuan. By C. C. Walker. London: Luzac & Co. 193, 
175 6d. 


IL. Is interesting to have at the present time a simplified review 
of the campaigns of Chingghis. His technique of warfare combined ex- 
treme mobility with severe discipline and the careful use of scouts to 
bring him information and screen his own movements from the enemy. 
In battle, he combined great flexibility of maneuver with a high degree 
of control in concentrating the firepower of his mounted archers, and 
unerring judgment in the use of shock tactics. In all this he merely 
brought to unrivalled perfection methods that were traditional in steppe 
warfare. Probably a surer proof of his greatness and versatility is the 
skill and assurance with which he used cavalry in maneuvering through 
rich agricultural lands defended by walled cities. He learned rapidly 
how to use Chinese and Persian engineers, who built and handled siege 
engines for him; but though the time it took to invest and assault a 
stronghold was thus made shorter, the campaigns as a whole were never 
subordinated to siege operations. Mobility remained the standard. 

Squadron Leader Walker of the Royal Canadian Air Force provides 
a narrative that is adequate within limits. He has had to rely on transla- 
tions (of very uneven quality) and on secondary materials. Consequently 
he is not in a position to make authoritative critical comparisons on 
doubtful points; but his conjectzcs a1e of a reasonable kind. In the same 
way his maps are not authoritative in every detail; but they are of great 
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value in showing the broad sweep of these campaigns, and it is a pleasure 
to see so many clear maps in one book. They show the nature of the 
geographical and military problems with which the Mongols dealt, and 
for this reason are worth the study of modern soldiers. The approaches 
from Mongolia to China and from Turkistan to India challenge the 


F commander of planes, tanks and motorized columns with the same prob- 


lems of terrain and mobility that confronted Chingghis. The would-be 
modern conqueror must also match himself against the political genius 
of Chingghis. It is not generally recognized that the greatest weakness 
of the Japanese columns now campaigning over some of the ancient ter- 
ritory of the marches and battles of Chingghis is their lack of political 
sense. Though more ruthless than the Mongols, they do not have the Mon- 
gol talent for enlisting tribesmen and local populations in their service. 

On the other hand, the author’s inadequate knowledge of the struc- 
ture of society among the steppe nomads, the oasis peoples, and the agri- 
cultural and city-dwelling Chinese prevents him from analyzing accu- 
rately the relation of the thirteenth century warrior to the politics, 
economics, and administrative problems of his time. Consequently, like 
many another writer, unable to explain Chingghis as a product of tribal 
history and of the interaction between steppe tribes and the nomad or 
semi-nomad auxiliaries of settled empires, he can only extol him rather 
helplessly as an untutored shepherd genius. 

Dynasties like those of the Liao and the Chin, and that of the 
Khwarezm Shahs, had been founded by steppe conquerors but had later 
to defend themselves against invasion from the steppe. This means that 
there was not a simple contrast between nomads and settled peoples, but 
a multiple gradation between nomads, semi-nomads, ex-nomads and 
settled peoples. The ruler, in each group, was a man who had both 
sympathies and antagonisms with the rulers who were partly similar to 
him and partly dissimilar, in varying degrees. In the same way the eco- 
nomic resources on which they drew and the political groups they con- 
trolled might have almost everything in common, almost nothing in 
common, or a good deal in common. 

‘In order to have real depth and meaning, an analysis of Chingghis 
must draw on the tribe, the society, and the state, as well as on the 
career of the soldier. Otherwise we are left simply with the explanation 
that out of the Mongol kind of life, which had many aptitudes for war, 
the greatest of all nomad warriors emerged about the year 1200, rather 
than the year goo or the year 1500—which is no explanation at all. 

O. L. 
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IToct Vypotnentya Vrtoroco Pyatiterneco Prana Razin, 
Naropnoco Kuozyaistva SSSR. (THe Resutts oF THE 
TION OF THE SECOND Five-Year PLAN oF DEVELOPMENT oF Ty: 
Nationa Economy or USSR, By THE STATE PLANNING Coy. 
MITTEE.) Moscow: Gosplanizdat. 1939. pp. 157. Published in 
95,000 copies. 
SOTSIALISTICHESKOE SEL’skoIE Kuozyatstvo SSSR, 1939 (Soctauist 
AGRICULTURE OF THE USSR, By THE CENTRAL STATISTICAL SzRvicp 
OF THE STATE PLANNING CommiTTEE.) Moscow: 1939. pp. 128. 
15,000 copies. 
SoTSIALISTICHESKOE StRoITELsTvo Soyuza SSSR, 1933-1938. (So. 
CIALIsST CoNnsTRUCTION OF THE USSR, 1933-1938.) Moscow: 1939. 
pp. 207. 25,000 copies. 


i Sovier statistical yearbooks do not appear annually, That 
for 1935 appeared in 1936, three years ago, since when only fragmentary 
information on Soviet economics and cultural conditions has been ayail- 
able. Because of this everyone interested in Soviet life in general and 
Soviet economics in particular will welcome the appearance of these 
three books. They are much more modest in size than the yearbooks 
published some years ago. Socialist Construction for 1938 contains 207 
pages, against 719 in the issue for 1935; but it still gives much interesting 
material not available before. 

The first of these three books deals with the realization of the Second 
Five-Year Plan (1933-1937), so that the last year for which it gives 
information is 1937. It gives also the year 1932 of the First Five-Year 
Plan, for the sake of comparison, but does not give the intervening 
years. This is a defect, because it is very important to know whether 
development was gradual or marked by leaps forward, alternating with 
some degree of recession. An introductory chapter discusses the victory 
of socialism in the U.S.S.R., politically and economically, and surveys 
achievements in industry, agriculture and transport, development in the 
republics making up the Soviet Union, and changes in cultural and 
living standards. There are go pages of tables in this chapter. 

In any estimate of the results of the Second Five-Year Plan the fol- 
lowing questions should be answered: 

1) How closely did results correspond to what had been planned? 
2) How did the national economy as a whole progress during these 
years? 3) Was the development of various branches and different locali- 
ties harmonious? 4) Did standards of living improve as a result of the 
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plan? There are, of course, many other important questions, but these 
are the most essential. I have accordingly made an attempt to present 
data from the book which may help to answer them. 

It is a pity that the results planned for are not given, as well as the 
results actually achieved. In order to make this comparison I have 
quoted on the following page from the Second Five-Year Plan of the De- 
velopment of the National Economy of the U.S.S.R. (in Russian, pub- 
lished in Moscow in 1934 in two volumes). Wherever possible I have 
given quantities and not values, because of the difficulties in evaluating 
the Soviet ruble. The following tables give data on the scale of production 
of some important commodities (1) as it was in 1932; (2) as planned 
for 1937, and (3) as realized in 1937. 

It is said that industry as a whole overfulfilled the plan by 3 per cent 
(R. 95.5 billion as compared with planned R. 92.7 billion), increasing 
the total value of production by 120 per cent. However, the table as 
here compiled shows that realization of the plan was unequal in dif- 
ferent branches of industry. Production of the means of production was 
on the whole fulfilled; but the plan for consumer goods fell far short of 
expectations. The book mentions wreckers as preventing realization of 
the plan in the light industries; but there were wreckers in heavy 
industry too, where Piatakov was vice-commissar. Why then were wreck- 
ers not able to prevent the realization of the plan in heavy industry? I 
believe that two other circumstances were of decisive importance: the 
threat of war compelled the Soviet leaders to concentrate their attention 
on heavy industry in general and machine building in particular, « 
the detriment of consumer goods. On the other hand, production of 
raw materials in agriculture progressed more slowly than had been 
expected in 1932-1933. It was not so easy to efface the results of the 
forced collectivization. 

Comparison of all the figures given shows that the plan did not work 
so smoothly as some partisans of the Soviet planned economy claim. 
If a planned scheme of production represents the best combination of 
labor, resources, and equipment, then evidently overfulfillment or under- 
fulfillment of the plan in any particular industry tends in most cases 
to make the problem of adjustment more difficult. 

On the other hand it is important to emphasize that the failure to 
fulfil the plan does not mean that industry was not progressing as 
compared wih 1932. A glance at the fifth column of the table shows that 
all industries without exception increased production, and that the in- 
crease was quite considerable. If, let us say, Germany considerably in- 
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Growrtn or Propucrion 1n U.S.S.R. cre: 
I. HEAVY INDUSTRY a 
(a) (b) (c) (d) (e) Ma 
1932-1937 1937 (as (as 


(Real- Percent per cent anc 
(Planned) ized) of(b) of (a) put 


Electricity, in billion kwh... 8.3 38.0 36.4 96 438 bef 
Coal, in million tons........ 64.4 152.5 128.0 84 199 
Oil and gas, in million tons.. 22.3 46.8 30.5 65 7 tha 
Peat, in million tons........ 13.5 25.0 24.9 100 185 7 
Manganese ore, in thousand én 
832.1 2,700.0 2,752.0 102 331 
Pig iron, in million tons..... 6.2 16.0 14.5 gI 234 mo 
Steel, in million tons........ 5-9 17.0 104 300 tio! 
Rolled steel, in million tons.. 4.3 13.0 13.0 100 303 tel 
Copper, in thousand tons.... 46.6 135.0 103.28 76 221 
Tractors, in thousands!...... 51.6 166.7 176.4 106 342 Th 
Combines, grain............. 10.0 20.0 43-9 220 439 exp 
23.9 2.00.0 2.00.0 100 837 
All chemical industry?....... 1.97 4.10 5-94 145 301 wi 
All metal working industry, in gro 
billion rubles*............. 9-4 19.5 27-5 141 293 Ho 
Lathes, metal cutting, in thou- 
15.0 40.0 36.1 go 241 
Railway cars (2 axles), in thou- Th 
22.3 118.4 49.13 41 220 of | 
3-5 7-5 5-5 73 157 im 
Il, LIGHT INDUSTRY Ta 
Cotton tissues, million meters 2,720 5,100 3,448 68 127 bel 
Woolen tissues, million meters 94.6 226.6 108 48 114 : 
Linen tissues, million meters. 130 600 285 47 219 uo! 
Stockings and socks, in million pro 
208 725 409 56 196 193 
Leather shoes, in million prs.. 82 180 183 102 223 
Soap, in thousand tons....... 357 1,000 495 50 139 cau 
Vegetable oil, inthousand tons 410 750 495 66 111 the 
Fish, in thousand tons....... 1,333 1,800 1, 89 121 lee 
Sugar, in thousand tons...... 828 2,500 2,421 97 292 : 
Food in tins, million tins.... 7164 2,000 1,372 69 191 lati 
Paper, in thousand tons...... 471 1,000 832 83 176 inv 
Matches, in 1,000 boxes...... 5,642 12,000 7,163 60 127 cap 
1In terms of 15 HP. ing 


2In prices of 1926-27; this presumably eliminates changes in the value of the ruble, 


but it is not clear how the Soviet statisticians calculate the value of products which nal 
were not produced at all in 1926-27, as for example synthetic rubber. Nor is it clear J 
how final figures have been calculated when new production methods and a larger do 
scale of operations have reduced the cost of production in 1937 to only a fraction of a 
what it was in 1926-27. 5 

8 Year 1938; the figure is taken from another source, because the book reviewed ore 
fails to give figures for 1938. be 


*In the book the figure 906 is given for 1932. 
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creased its industrial output in 1937, as compared with 1932, the increase 
necessitated less new construction than in the case of the Soviet Union. 
Many enterprises in Germany in 1932 were working only part time, or 
not at all; while in the U.S.S.R. it was necessary to build new factories 
and mills. The increase of Soviet production is chiefly the result of 
putting into action new factories and training people who had never 
before worked in modern industry. The problem is much more difficult 
than that facing Germany or any industrialized nation. 

The third question raised at the beginning of this review was whether 
the development of various branches and in various localities was har- 
monious. The table reveals that fuel production was not up to expecta- 
tion: coal and oil lagged behind the plan, and the increase of produc- 
tion, especially for oil, was less than the increase of total production. 
The plan for 1932-37 did not foresee the sharp increase in coal and oil 
exports; it had been expected that the whole increase would be con- 
sumed at home. The actual increase was less than the needs of the 
growing industries (supposing that the planners were not mistaken). 
How was the deficiency made good? Presumably, to some degree more 
energy was received from the same amount of fuel, by better utilization. 
There were allusions to this in the Soviet press. Further, a curtailment 
of consumption by the population was enforced; or perhaps the planned 
improvement in the supply available for the population was not achieved. 
Taking into consideration the fact that firewood production is chronically 
behind the plan, one should expect difficulties in supplying the popula- 
tion with fuel. Finally, some planned enterprises could not be put into 
production because of the fuel shortage. The fuel industry remained in 
1938 and 1939 a weak link in the Soviet industrial system. As for the 
causes of this, it may be noted that sources of fuel are far away from 
the industrial centers. Housing conditions and the supply system in such 
localities are worse than in the main centers. The rapid growth of popu- 
lation at the new sources of production has demanded much greater 
investments than the state has been able to provide. Insufficiency of 
capital is the fundamental problem.® The Government rations it spar- 
ingly, giving more to the industries which are relatively important for 
national defense. 

Another branch of national economy, in which the lag has much to 
do with the fuel problem, is transport, for which the book under review 


*Other problems are bad management, low quality of labor, etc.; but these may be 
present also in industries which have been progressing much better. Thus there must 
be some special reasons for this lagging behind. 
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gives very few figures. Freight increased (in billion ton kilometers) from 
169.3 in 1932 to 354.8 in 1937—more than 109.6 per cent, and much more 
than expected—but the rail net increased only by 3.8 per cent (instead 
of 12.8 per cent as planned), and the production of cars and locomotives, 
for which no figures are given, was behind the schedule. The work of 
river and sea transport was far behind schedule, so that the burden which 
fell upon the railways was larger. A better use of waterways is one of 
the most important problems of the third Five-Year Plan. The construc. 
tion of canals and dams is not only an irrigation and electrification 
problem, but to a greater degree a transport problem. 

Not less important is another problem—whether the difference jn 
industrial development between various republics is becoming smaller 
or greater. The table below gives a partial answer, the data being taken 
from Table 64 of the book under review, and divided by the figure of 
the population of each republic. The best way would be to divide the 
value of production in 1932 by the population as it was in 1932, and that 
of 1937 by the population in 1937, but since there are no reliable data of 
population for these years, the census figures of 1939 have been used in 
both cases. This permits us to arrive at ratios, though not at absolute 
values.® 


Per Capira Gross or InpustriAL Propuction Rusxes 
(In prices of 1926-27) 
1937 as per cent of 
1937 1932 
634 220 
564 224 
346 189 
737 202 
295 206 
199 224 
234 227 
Uzbekistan 2.65 243 
Tadjikistan 126 370 
Kazakhstan 160 242 
Kirgizia 116 215 


This table shows that even in 1937 the per capita production for each 
republic was low. The figures are for gross values, and net values must 
be less than half as much. Each republic shows, however, a considerable 
increase in per capita production—more than two times, except for White 
Russia. Finally, the differences between republics remain pronounced. 


® But if the population in different republics has been growing at different rates 
since 1932, the ratios thus calculated are incorrect. 
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The last of the four questions asked above, concerning standards of 
living, is not answered definitely by the information in this book. During 
the Second Five-Year Plan 26.8 million square meters of new floor space 
was offered for occupancy. But the increase of population in the five 
years was hardly less than ro million people, which means only 2.7 square 
meters, or less than the present average, for each additional person. In 
other words, overcrowding at the end of the Second Five-Year Plan 
probably increased as compared with 1932. It has already been pointed 
out that the per capita fuel supply was probably no better in 1937 than 
in 1932. Consumption, as the figures of production of light industry 
given above suggest, has considerably increased, though less than the 
figures suggest because the population itself grew larger. 

The tragedy of pre-war Russia was that military necessities took too 
much of the national income, so that little was left for improvement and 
advance. The experience of the Second Five-Year Plan appears to show 
that while defense has exacted greater and greater sacrifices, the country 
is able to provide for it and for a marked improvement of standards. 
The general consensus of those who visited Russia between 1933 and 
1937 tends to support the conclusions that conditions of life were better 
in 1937 than in 1932. There is reason to believe that under the Third 
Five-Year Plan this tendency might become even stronger, were it not 
for the possible effects of war. 

The second of these yearbooks deals with the agriculture of a nation 
which in 10 years carried out a more violent change in everything con- 
nected with agriculture than has ever been known in history. In 1928 
only 1.7 per cent of all farmers were in collective farms, while 98.3 
per cent worked as their forefathers always had. Even in 1928 land was 
the property of the state, but that mattered little to the peasants. Since 
then a storm has passed over the countryside of the Soviet Union, chang- 
ing its character, structure and methods of work. The revolution of 1917 
meant less for the city worker than the revolution in the villages from 
1929 to 1933 meant for the farmers. Now that those stormy days are 
turning into a legend of the past and the new conditions in the villages 
are crystallizing, it is time to take stock of changes. 

The latest data, as here tabulated, show how the economy of the 
Soviet Union has been transformed. Behind the transformation lies the 
growth of industry to the point at which it was able to supply agricul- 
ture with the necessary machinery. An attempt is made to prove that 
the Soviet Union is now the foremost country in large scale mechanized 
agriculture. There are 17 tables to show statistically the character and 
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present attainments of State farms; 23 for collective farms and machine 
tractor stations, and 21 showing the sown area and the distribution of 
various crops and yields. Cattle breeding is described in 36 tables, and 6 
tables show how the marketed proportion of the crop has increased. The 
growth of material welfare and rise in cultural level of the Soviet village 
are analyzed in 32 tables. The basic data for each republic and region of 
the Union are given in two final tables. In all there are 152 tables, 

Perhaps because of the small size of the book, information has been 
omitted which would have been invaluable for comparative purposes. 
The years for which information is given are 1913 (wherever possible): 
1928 (or 1929), 1932, 1937 and in some cases 1938. The intervening 
years are omitted, and this makes the picture incomplete. The year 1932 
was not characteristic of the whole period of collectivization; nor does 
1937 give an adequate base for assessing the figures of 1938 and 1939, 
because it was above the average. On the other hand, there has been a 
drastic retrenchment of State farms, which does not show in the book 
because only the years 1928 and 1938 are given. This results in giving 
an impression of constant growth, whereas in fact State farms have 
fallen in importance in the last four years. 

Another substantial defect is the complete absence of data on prices. 
Some values are given in “rubles of the purchasing power of 1926-27”; 
but figures illustrating the purchasing power of 1926-27 are not pub- 
lished in any of the Soviet yearbooks of the last 10 years that are avail- 
able abroad, and moreover during the last 13 years there have been such 
violent changes in agricultural prices that use of the prices of 1926-27 
has little meaning. Soviet prices of 1926-27 were determined by the con- 
ditions of that time, which for the peasant meant work done with a 
horse, a wooden plough and a sickle, whereas in 1938 farmers are 
working mainly with tractors and combines. 

Nor is there any information on the amount of capital and new invest- 
ment in agriculture in the period under consideration, either for agri- 
culture as a whole, or for its “sectors.”? Information on the taxes paid 
by farmers is also inadequate. On p. 95 it is stated that collective farmers 
pay only 2.8 per cent of their income in taxes as compared with 25,7 
per cent paid in the United States by farmers, but the figure 2.8 per cent 
is not enough, because it does not include the value of “obligatory de- 
liveries” to the State, which should be considered as taxes because the 


7 Information of this kind is given for State farms, but without specifying whether 
rubles of 1926-27 are meant, or rubles of the years for which the figures are given. 
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sate pays for these deliveries at only a fraction of the market prices. 
The figure of 2.8 per cent also fails to take into consideration the turn- 
over tax paid by farmers for everything they buy, and the rates of this 
ux are very often as high as 60 per cent and even roo per cent. Finally, 
no comparison is made between the levels of life of an urban worker 
and a rural “kolkhoznik.” The declared aim of the Soviet Government 
is the filling up of the abyss which separates cities and villages. How far 
has it succeeded? No answer is given. 

The transformation of Soviet agriculture was undertaken in the con- 
yiction that collective economy is more productive than individual 
economy. One would like to have an answer to this question, or at 
least some comparison made; but there are none. The only answers are 
indirect, and they raise new questions. From the tables it appears that 
individual farmers, to the number of more than 1,300,000 households, 
now form 6.5 per cent of all farm households in the Union. This is still a 
colossal figure. It must mean a population of between 5 and 6 million 
seople. Yet throughout the book there is not one word about these 
pariahs. What are they doing, how do they live? There is no answer. 
They hold 6.5 of the number of farms, but only 0.7 per cent of the agri- 
cultural land. Are they hungry? Maybe, but from Table 114 on p. 87, 
it appears that the value of their gross production was 1.5 per cent of 
the value of the gross production of agriculture, in 1937. But if they 
hold only 0.7 per cent of the land, how are they able to create 1.5 per 
cent of the value? 

Each collective farmer, or more exactly each household, has a “per- 
sonal subsidiary economy.” This is personal because the results of work 
on the small plot (usually attached to the house) and the produce of 
cattle belonging to the household are the property of the household and 
ate not shared with others. It is “subsidiary” because it is supposed that 
the basic income of each household comes from the collective farm. This 
“personal subsidiary economy” is intended to satisfy the needs which the 
collective farm cannot at present satisfy. However, according to Table 
114 this “subsidiary” economy in 1937 contributed 34 per cent of the 
gross value of production of the collective farms, while for 1932 the 
figure was 28 per cent. Thus it would appear that the “personal” economy 
is growing, but that it is so large that its “subsidiary” character may be 
questioned. Moreover the area of land in these “subsidiary” plots is only 
4.6 per cent of the area of the collective farms and there are no horses 
in private ownership to work on them, though they are better supplied 
with cows, pigs and sheep than the collective farms. Some explanation 
231> 
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of the apparent relative success of these “subsidiary” economies is needed, 
but the editors of the book neglect this important problem. 

What does the average member of a collective farm get from the 
farm? In 1937 the average member (and his household) received 106.3 
puds of grain and 376 rubles in money. In measuring wheat, 106.2 puds 
make 60 bushels. At the Chicago price of 85 cents per bushel, 60 bushels 
of wheat are worth $51.00. At the official rate of exchange, which under. 
values the U. S. dollar, 376 rubles are equal to about $75.00. This would 
give the collective farmer, from the farm but without his “personal sub. 
sidiary economy,” $126.00 for himself and his family. The same table 
also gives the total collective farm income of the farmer and his family 
as 5,843 rubles in market prices. Soviet market prices do not correspond 
to the official rate of exchange, but to something like 10 or 15 rubles for 
U. S. $1.00. At the official rate of 5 rubles to one dollar, 5,843 rubles 
would be $1,168.60. At 15 rubles to the dollar, it would be something 
like $390.00. Probably one figure would be an overvaluation and the 
other an undervaluation; but whatever the standards of measurement, 
the standard of living of the Soviet farmer is still undeniably low. This 
is not only because of the low productivity of labor, but also because 
the State takes a large part of the crop and because each collective farm 
makes large investments each year, which are intended to produce future 
improvements. The average crop per household in 1937 was 360 puds, but 
the average household received for its labor days only 106.2 puds, or less 
than one third of the gross production. 

It is well known that the Soviet Government continues to spare no 
effort to mechanize agriculture. How far has mechanization progressed? 
According to Table 58, tractors did about 75 per cent of all ploughing 
in 1938, and about 47 per cent of all sowing, while 45 per cent of the 
area under cereals and beans was harvested with machinery of all kinds 
moved by tractors. In other words hand work and horses still play an 
important part in Soviet agriculture, and many years will pass before 
agriculture can be completely mechanized. 

On the other hand great progress is being made in village education. 
While in 1928-29 the number of students in village schools of all types 
was 8,667,300, in 1938-39 it was 22,087,800. This extraordinary increase 
is due even more to the spread of secondary education than to the in- 
crease of primary education. On the average in 1939 there was one 
library for each four collective farms (about 1,300 people), with 800 
volumes in each library; there was one hospital for each 13,000 people, 
one physician for each 6,000, and one cinema for 5,000. 
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In the Yearbook of Socialist Construction, the first 21 tables are general, 
-6 deal with industry, 24 with agriculture, 7 with transport, 2 with 
ei, 2 with finance, 3 with investments, 35 with education, health and 
public utilities, 11 with wages and consumption, and 16 give comparisons 
of development in each republic. In the remaining 40 pages basic data 
are given for each of the eleven component republics of the Soviet Union. 

Pre-revolutionary Russian industry was highly concentrated. In 191 3 
87 per cent of all coal was mined in the Donetz basin; 83 per cent of oil 
was produced in Baku; 75 per cent of iron ore and about the same per- 
centage of pig iron, in Ukraine and Crimea; 99 per cent of cotton tex- 
tiles in the Central and Northwestern region; 82 per cent of sugar in 
Ukraine, etc., etc. This made Russia vulnerable militarily. How far has 


Decrer OF CONCENTRATION OF PropucTION oF Some ImMporTANT CoMMODITIES IN 
Tue Soviet Union 


(In per cent of total production of each year) 
1913 1929-1933 19371938 


Coal 


Oil 
Peat 
Iron ore 
Ukraine and Crimea................ 74.5 64.2 63.8 
6.1 6.8 6.4 ated 7.0 
Pig iron 
Ukraine and Crimea................ 73.6 72.8 69.8 far 63.6 
5-0 6.1 10.0 18.2 
Steel 


10.1 20.4! 16.9 32.6 
Cotton textiles 

Central and Northwest............. 99.5! 97 94.5 


Sugar 


* 1927-1928 


= 
| 56.7) 60.5 47.7 
82.0 81.5! 67.6 73.9 
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this situation been changed? The table (p. 233) has been compiled from 
several tables in the yearbook. The degree of concentration is evidently 
less now than in 1913 or even in 1933; nevertheless the regions which 
were foremost in 1913 remain in the same position now. This is due 
not only to their richness in raw materials, but also to the fact that 
certain eastern regions rich in many raw materials have sparse popula. 
tions and are far away from the centers of consumption; and to the 
fact that the creation of industries in new regions demands heavy capital 
investments and a skilled personnel, neither of which was available 
during the first two Five-Year Plans. 

How great have the achievements in industry been, if compared with 
such a technologically advanced country as the United States? The most 
significant comparison would be between the figures for net value of 
industrial manufacturing production in each country; but these figures 
are not available for the Soviet Union. For the comparison of gross 
values, there is the difficulty that the value of the Soviet ruble cannot 
be exactly measured in terms of American dollars. This is true even 
when Soviet production is expressed in rubles of the purchasing power 
of 1926-27. However, the official rate of exchange of 1913, corrected 
according to price changes,® makes possible certain rough conclusions. 
Though they are very rough, they give some idea of the magnitude oj 
the changes that have been made: 


Gross Vatug or Propuction or MANUPACTURING AND MINING IN U.S.S.R. anv 
Unirep Srartes® 


USSR. USA. USSR. USA. 


Million Soviet Million Am. Méillion Per Capita of Population 
Rubles of 1926-27 Dollars Dollars in Dollars® 
26, 328 42 272 
72,849 59 600 
33,914 73 
49,410 388 


5 The following rates of conversion have been chosen as corresponding to changes 
in price levels in both countries: 1913, R. 1 = $0.515; 1926-27, R. 1 = $0.356; 
1929, $0.350; 1933, $0.256; 1938, $0.204. 

® Based on the following estimates of population (in millions): 

U.S.A. 
96.7 
121.5 
125.8 
127.5 
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Whatever the defects of this table may be, it shows conspicuously the 
low level from which Russian production started. In 1913, per capita 

production was less than one sixth of per capita production in the United 
States. There are no American data for 1938, but it may safely be 
assumed that 1938, as the year of the “recession,” was not far from 1935 
in gross value of production. Russian production in 1938 was about $22 
billion. American production in 1935 was about $49 billion. The gap 
between the two is still very great, but it is diminishing. Per capita 
production in the Soviet Union in 1938 was about one third of that of 
the United States in 1935. These figures show that Russian standards 
are considerably lower than American, which are the highest in the 
world, but that they are improving. 

Machine production is another feature of Soviet development which 


calls for attention. 


Soviet Propucrion 
Value in Millions of Rubles 


919 
2,518 
9,487 

28,079 


Thus by 1938 machine production was more than a quarter of the total 
production of manufacturing and mining. This growth is phenomenal 
and is in itself a guarantee of further rapid progress. 

It is a great pity that the yearbook gives so little information on living 
conditions for workers. We know only that average wages in 1938 were 
289 rubles per month, equivalent probably to no more than 30 American 
dollars.1° From Table 4 on p. 139 it appears that only one out of every 
52 workers and officials was sent to sanatoriums and summer resorts in 
1937, by the social insurance service and by the trade unions, and only 
one out of 15 was sent to resthouses. This goes to show that the rapid 
growth of industry and the needs of defense demand great sacrifices on 
the part of the population, even though these sacrifices guarantee a better 
future for the Soviet worker. 

In this yearbook also no prices are given. Comparisons are based on 
the years 1933 and 1937 (or 1938), and in some cases also 1913 and 1929 
are cited. There is no figure of production for gold, silver, lead, tin, zinc 
and other rare metals; nor for synthetic rubber and various chemical 


The ruble as taken here is that used for retail purchases where prices are rela- 
tively high, while the ruble of 1926-27 as used above, is only a unit of accounting. 
The two are not identical and should not be confused. 
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products (except total gross value of production). Nor is there any in. 
formation on money, gold reserves, etc. Even more noteworthy is the 
complete silence concerning births and deaths; and no information is 
given on the army, on prisons, on concentration camps, on diseases, 

As I have already said, this yearbook is not as complete as students 
of the Soviet Union would like. Nevertheless, it gives a great deal of new 
material and is indispensable for those who want to know more facts 
about the Soviet Union today. 

A. J. Graypanzey 
New York, March 1940 


AusTRALIAN STanparps oF Livine. Studies by F. W. Eggleston, 
E. Ronald Walker, George Anderson, ]. F. Nimmo. Introduction 
by Dr. G. L. Wood. Melbourne: For the Institute of Pacific Re. 
lations, Melbourne University Press, in association with Oxford 


University Press. 1939. pp. 193- 


I. THis collection of I.P.R. Studies, Australian scholars deal 
with various aspects of Australia’s problem of standards of living. F. W. 
Eggleston writes on “Some General Considerations on Standards of 
Living”; E. Ronald Walker on “International Comparisons of Living 
Standards”; George Anderson on “Industrial Tribunals and Standards 
of Living”; J. F. Nimmo on “The Effect of the Tariff on the Australian 
Consumption Standard.” 

The Pacific Area may one day face the problem of readjusting its un- 
equally distributed population. At present there are too many people 
in the Northwest of the Pacific basin, while the South is underpopv- 
lated. It is of the foremost importance to have the basic facts from which 
to work toward the solution of this problem. Limits of Land Settlement, 
published in 1937 for the Tenth International Studies Conference in 
Paris, under the supervision of Dr. Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins, 
is an example of the objective analysis of the possibilities of farm 
colonization. In this report Dr. Bowman, C. L. Alsberg and C. 0. 
Sauer made general reports, while the problems of the Pacific Area were 
treated by W. A. Mackintosh, B. Hopper, O. Lattimore, Chen Han-seng, 
K. J. Pelzer and G. Taylor. The present Australian volume approaches 
in more detail the general problem of colonization by rural resettlement 
as treated in Limits of Land Settlement. It would be valuable to have 
further special reports of this kind, in addition to the standard work 
already done by such men as J. L. Buck, S. Nasu and S. M. Wadham. 
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All of the Australian studies here collected are interesting and in- 
formative, especially those on the standard of consumption and on the 
eect of the tariff; but certain statements in Dr. Eggleston’s contribution 
especially suggest comment. It is possible to agree with all Dr. Eggles- 
ton’s views except those in his section on “Agricultural Development 
under Low Standard Conditions” and on “Overpopulation.” I believe 
that a more liberal Australian policy toward Central and East European 
immigrants, drawn from populations having a lower standard of living 
than Australia, would not necessarily have an unfavorable effect on 
Australia’s volume of population. It can be fundamentally misleading to 
draw conclusions from the past experience of British colonization and 
apply them to the present. The problem of Australia today, with a stag- 
nant population in the midst of an overpopulated world, is different. 

Another question that is more complicated than it seems to be is that 
of birth control and the probable effect of a declining population on 
economic standards and economic productivity. There is a narrow limit 
to the improvement of economic standards by reducing the number of 
persons who share in the national income. In the end, a shrinking popula- 
tion does not mean an increase in per capita income and standard of liv- 
ing. On the contrary, it undermines the economic foundation of modern 
civilization by diminishing both the supply of labor and the power of 
consumption. This is not a guess at the future, but a trend which can 
be easily traced in contemporary conditions of population volume, dis- 


tribution, and rate of production. 
NicHoLas MirkowIcH 


University of California, October 1939 


Treaty RELATIONS OF THE BriTtIsH COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS. 
By Robert W. Stewart. New York: The Macmillan Company, 


1939. 503- $5.00. 


M.. Srewart has fully documented the history of the treaty 
relations of the British Commonwealth and the treaty making powers 
in the Commonwealth from the beginnings of “self-government” in the 
Dominions up to 1938, in one of the best discussions in print of the 
international status of the Dominions and the nature of the Common- 
wealth. His book immediately takes its place as an authority. 

There is no branch of law which is more dynamic than the public law 
of the British Commonwealth. Already, in the short time since Mr. 
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Stewart's book was published, a whole series of events have happened 
which are of the utmost importance in any discussion of the Common, 
wealth or Dominion status. Perhaps the most important have been the 


international recognition of Ireland’s neutrality in the present war and 1918 
the recognition by the United States of Canadian neutrality from Sep. iarie 
tember 3-10. Mr. Stewart had recognized the possibility of a Dominion subs 
remaining neutral in a British war (pp. 380 e¢ seq.). Incidentally, “the war, 
highly anomalous” situation (contemplated on p. 385) of a Dominion rept 
Minister being present in a Germany at war with His Britannic Majesty, whe 
has now come about. Ps 
Another important event has been the enactment in the Spring of 1939 3,6¢ 
of a Seals Act (3 Geo. VI, c. 22) by the Canadian Parliament. M;. wid 
Stewart's treatment of the South African Royal Executive Functions and mak 
Seals Act, 1934, will be useful in working out the implications of the 193 
Canadian statute. Mention may also be made of the new practice which grij 
the Dominions have adopted of exchanging high commissioners with 7 
the virtual status of resident ministers. thi 
On page 35, Mr. Stewart ventures the unqualified opinion that, “al. tio 
though the Canadian Parliament has validly abolished appeals (to the an 
Privy Council) in criminal matters, criminal law being a subject assigned me 
to the Dominion Parliament, it could not so abolish appeals in civil ha: 
matters without the concurrence of the provincial legislatures, because wa 
property and civil rights are provincial subjects.” It is perfectly true that res 
the competence of the Dominion authority to abolish the appeals has pl 
been questioned; but the reason assigned by Mr. Stewart has never been to 
seriously advanced. In any event, the Supreme Court has now decided Wi 
that the Dominion Parliament can abolish the appeals. The Privy Council ta 
itself, however, has yet to decide on the matter. in 
The book contains an appendix of important documents and a selected de 
bibliography. 
Joun P. Humpnrey af 
th 
War Wirnovut Viorence. By Krishnalal Shridharani. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1939. pp. xl + 351. $2.50. S 
A NEw study of Gandhi’s technique of “non-violent direct n 
action,” the essence of satyagraha as defined by Krishnalal Shridharani, I 
comes at an opportune time. India stands on the threshold of its third k 


determined effort to win freedom from British rule. By a coincidence, 
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these great mass civil disobedience campaigns have been precipitated at 
F the beginning of each of the last three decades. The first struggle, dur- 
ing the early “twenties, was an aftermath of the World War of 1914- 
1918, to which India contributed more than 1,300,000 troops and auxil- 
aries, $500 million in outright gifts, $700 million in war loan 
subscriptions, and finished products valued at $1,250 million. After the 
war, instead of granting dominion status, Britain replied with drastic 
repression, the Rowlatt Acts, and the massacre at Jallianwalla Bagh, 
where machine guns turned without warning on a peaceful gathering 
of 20,000 men, women and children accounted for 1,200 dead and 
3,600 wounded within the space of a few minutes. Gandhi’s first nation- 
wide campaign followed upon these events. A decade later the second 
mass civil disobedience movement was crushed, and the constitution of 
1935 eventually approved by Parliament firmly maintained Britain’s 
grip on the Indian Government. 

These past experiences of mass struggle for India’s independence, as 
this book clearly indicates, have strengthened and consolidated the na- 
tionalism of the Indian people. The demand for full self-determination 
and a democratic government is now pressed by an organized move- 
ment behind which stands an overwhelming popular majority. Britain 
has learned nothing from the past. The Government of India declared 
war on Germany without even the formality of consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the Indian people, although such consultation had been 
pledged in advance. Indian troops are again being dispatched by Britain 
to the various war fronts. New promises of dominion status “after the 
war” are offered by British officials. But India has learned the lesson 
taught by the last war, and now asks that Britain’s professed war aims 
in Europe receive practical application by immediate steps toward in- 
dependence for the Indian people. 

The author of this analysis of India’s unique method of struggle 
against alien domination himself participated in the “salt march” to 
the sea at Dandi which inaugurated the 1930-1932 campaign, and had 
previously studied at Gandhi’s national university in Ahmedabad. With 
the perspective gained by five years of study and lecturing in the United 
States, he approaches India’s problems and the contribution made by 
Gandhi toward arousing Indian nationalism on a plane of extraordi- 
nary detachment for one so intimately concerned in the issues at stake. 
He believes that Gandhi’s technique can be applied to conflict situations 
by Western peoples, after a period of indoctrination in non-violence, 
and that it is applicable to war between present-day national states. 
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Whatever the reader’s judgment may be on these contentions, which are 
persuasively argued, he cannot fail to gain a new understanding from 
this volume of the immense transformation that has occurred in India 
during the past few decades. An India has come into being which has 
won strength for itself as a nation almost solely by non-violent means, 
and which may shortly enter upon the decisive stage in its struggle for 
complete independence. 
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T. A. Bisson 
New York, March 1940 


CoNFERENCE ON CANADIAN-AMERICAN Held at the Sy. 
Lawrence University, Canton, New York, June 19-22, 1939. Under 
the joint auspices of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, the St. Lawrence University and Queen’s University. Pro. 
ceedings edited by Albert B. Corey, Reginald G. Trotter, and 
Walter W. McLaren. Published for the Carnegie Endowment for 


International Peace. Ginn and Company, Boston, New York, 7 
Montreal, London, 1939. pp. viii + 250. " 
gro 
Bae PROCEEDINGS of this third biennial conference on Canadian- firs 
American affairs represent, as Dr. Shotwell points out in his preface, a \ 
clarification of ideas rather than the furtherance of research. Their value tio 
for this purpose is heightened by the inclusion of the informal discus- the 
sions which followed the set papers on such topics as North America in ter 
the World Today, Trade and Tariff Controls, International Fiscal Con- we 
trols, North America’s External Interests, and Defense and External Ob- sat 
ligations. Meeting as it did under the shadow of impending war, the | 
Conference members could not help gloom breaking in as they surveyed se: 
the wider world, but did display a friendly understanding of each other's wi 
problems that is as rare at most conferences as it is refreshing. Canadians, as 
who were noticeably gloomy about their own country’s position as a in 
small power still incapable of having a foreign policy of its own, must 
have been a little reassured by the general American acceptance of the U 
Roosevelt statement of 1938 revealed by such remarks as those of Major- vi 
General O’Ryan, “I believe Americans accept the doctrine that from a ac 


strategic viewpoint an attack upon Canada is an attack upon the United 
States,” (p. 173) and of Senator Thomas, “Whether Canada likes it or 
not is not the question, but America’s defense in the Pacific includes 
of necessity the defense of the Canadian coast-line” (p. 180). To students 
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E of Pacific problems, Professor Lower’s realistic paper on “National In- 


terests in the Pacific: American and Canadian” and the resulting dis- 
cussion will be of particular value. The volume, which is well indexed, 
offers a surprising amount of information in brief compass on the 
economic interrelation of the two countries, and a useful index of public 
opinion in well-informed business, administrative, and academic groups 


before the coming of the Second World War. 
Freperick H. Sowarp 


Vancouver, March 1940 


Tue Rise or AMERICAN Navat Power. By Harold and Margaret 
Sprout. Princeton University Press. 1939. pp. 398. $3-75. 


His volume is a monumental one in view of the great amount 
of careful research involved in its preparation. The result is a valuable 
and most readable book on the American Navy and a noteworthy con- 


' tribution to naval literature. 


The book brings out clearly the many factors which influenced the 
growth of the American Navy from its beginning until the end of the 
first World War in 1918. 

We are told of apathy and even hostility on the part of certain sec- 
tions of the country, reflected by representatives in Congress and by 
the press. The pork barrel, arch-enemy of efficiency and economy, en- 
tered the game at an early date. Some Secretaries, especially the first one, 
were able, far-seeing men. Others were thoroughly incompetent. The 
same could be said of the naval officers themselves. 

Mr. Jefferson’s conversion from his belief in the efficacy of powerful 
seagoing men-of-war to that of worthless gunboats had much to do 
with the inglorious results of the War of 1812. But with such material 
as was available, the naval officers did much to write a few bright pages 
in the history of that war. 

Perry’s victory on Lake Erie assured permanent possession to the 
United States of the territory south of the Great Lakes. Macdonough’s 
victory on Lake Champlain ended a powerful British thrust from Can- 
ada and greatly strengthened the hands of the U. S. Peace Commissioners 
at Ghent. 

As a whole, naval officers can take little pride in the conservatism and 
resistance to progress shown by them in the long interval between 1815 
and the outbreak of the Civil War, and also in the post-Civil War period 
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before the building of the modern navy. Opposition to steam propulsion, 
improved ordnance, and armor, and general ignorance of the basic prin. 
ciples of nava! power are in evidence. It remained for a few able an 
progressive officers in both eras to force their views of progress on an 
apathetic service by sheer force of will-power and strength of character. 

The record of the politicians is no better and is probably worse, since 
ignorance, sectional jealousies and local profits influenced their action— 
in many cases at the expense of the adequacy and efficiency of the naval 
service. 

The moral of this book, and it has one, is that American law-makers 
need to sink all prejudices and ideas of local advantages in dealing with 
national defense, and naval officers must strive to convert the appropria- 
tions into units and fleets that embody the most recent developments, 
and to train the personnel to a higher degree of efficiency than that of 
their possible enemies. 

H. E. Yarneu 
Rear Admiral, U.S.N. (Retired) 


[EDITOR’S NOTE: In a review of this same book, by another re. 
viewer, in our last issue, by an error in copying, the word in italics in 
the following quotation was left out: “the lesson of the Revolutionary 
War and of subsequent conflicts—that [commerce-raiding and passive. 
defense] strategies could not save the country from blockade in case of 
war with a great sea Power—was ignored or neglected.” 


Tue Risk or ANcLo-AMERICAN FrienpsHip: A Study in World 
Politics, 1898-1906. By Lionel M. Gelber. London: Oxford Uni. 
versity Press. 1938. pp. 292. 


M.. Geer has written an essay in diplomatic history which is 
far more interesting than most studies in that field, for two main reasons. 
In the first place he has not merely chronicled the long series of diplomatic 
negotiations but has given a lively and penetrating analysis of the inter- 
play of interests and personalities which forms the real stuff of inter- 
national politics. In the second place, although his discussion is limited to 
the period between 1898 and 1906, Mr. Gelber’s subject retains a topical 
interest. It is the beginning of a story of which a later chapter is now 
being unfolded before our eyes. 

The older sort of diplomatic history dealt too often with impersonal 
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abstractions; it spoke of “Powers” and “High Contracting Parties” as 

if they were entities above the human level; treaties, rapprochements and 

“formulae” seemed to be handed down from above like the Tables of the 

Law. Mr. Gelber has kept his story down to earth, his protagonists are 

mortals, his “High Contracting Parties” are little groups of men tempo- 

rarily endowed with the responsibilities of public office, subject to per- 

sonal and popular pressures and influenced by human emotions. His 

principal theme is the growth of a relationship which was never embodied 

in any diplomatic document; between Great Britain and the United 

States, he argues, no formal association proved possible, but an informal 

association was sought and found during the period under discussion. 
It emerged slowly, its development suffered many setbacks, but it became 
very soon a major factor in world politics. 

Mr. Gelber summarizes his story in the following terms: “A twofold 
process characterized the creative period of Anglo-American friendship. 
First of all, conflict in their mutual relations had to be eliminated; the 
direct settlement of their differences was the basis of the transformation. 
But, secondly, a common front had been discovered on larger questions 
of world politics; an inclination towards unity tempered, however, by 
other British commitments and the tradition of American isolation. The 
first of these lines of progress was virtually complete during the autumn 
of 1903, while the second by the spring of 1906 had been definitely and 
repeatedly confirmed.” 

Among the more important differences, the resolution of which Mr. 
Gelber traces in detail, were those over the Alaskan border and over the 
Isthmian canal, The most important field of common Anglo-American 
interest was found in the Far East. In his account of developments in this 
sphere Mr. Gelber emphasizes what he calls “the British policy of naval 
reinsurance with the United States . ... founded on the supremacy of 
that Power in the western hemisphere of which Rooseveltian imperialism 
was a contemporary expression.” Anglo-American friendship also came 
to play an important part in European and Central American politics 
and Mr. Gelber describes in detail how it came about, in the early years 
of this century, that “the chief naval authorities of the United States 
counted on British sea-power as one of the principal foundations of 
American world security.” 

While frankly an enthusiast for Anglo-American cooperation, Mr. 
Gelber has not overstated his case. He is coolly realistic about the limita- 
tions of such cooperation in the past and fully alive to the negative aspects 
of the picture. He is not sentimental about common bonds of language 
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and culture, like many of those who write and talk on this subject, by 
insists that “in a world of Realpolitik the great imponderables required 
from both sides the sanction of mutual advantage if they were to be an 
effective bond.” He sees Hay’s Open Door program as “born congenitally 
feeble”—an inadequate substitute for effective joint Anglo-American 
action to preserve and promote parallel interests in China. “Active col. 
laboration with Great Britain might have accorded the trade of both 
English-speaking countries the liberal opportunities it sought; above all, 
from some of the prodigious evils that have since befallen her, China 
would perhaps have been saved. But instead the American Government 
were constrained to choose a quasi-cooperative course which, while inde. 
pendent of Great Britain and involving no direct obligations, left them 
floundering in the end.” 

Readers of Mr. Gelber’s story of the interplay of British and American 
Far Eastern policy 40 years ago will notice many a parallel with more 
recent developments, though the author never tries to demonstrate that 
history repeats itself. He has been content to balance the record of positive 
achievement with a frank account of the many failures and an occasional 
reminder that great opportunities have been lost. He comes no nearer to 
drawing a moral than the remark that “the potential strength of collabora- 
tion between the English-speaking peoples, to the immeasurable loss of 
mankind, was in practice seldom adequately exercised. The problem 
remains.” 

The scope of Mr. Gelber’s study ranges from Alaska to Venezuela, from 
Morocco to Samoa, and without losing sight of his central theme justifies 
his subtitle—“A study in world politics.” The argument is thoroughly 
documented at all points. 

Jack SHEPHERD 
New York, April 1940 


GERMAN INTERESTS AND Po.iciEs IN THE Far East. By Kurt 
Bloch. New York: 1.P.R. Inquiry Series. 1939. pp. 75. $1.00. 


brilliant study was first submitted in draft form in 1938 
and appears now with some revision and editing. The author has, how- 
ever, not attempted to follow political developments up to the minute. 
It would certainly not be in the line of this well based and careful his- 
torical analysis to project an account of events into the realm of specula- 
tion. In his preface, however, the author touches on certain German 
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Book Review's 
tendencies to break off economic and political ties with Japan which, 
xcording to him, may possibly lead to a new German attitude to the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. Yet he realizes that at present Germany has 
“fully withdrawn from the Far East where her future role obviously 
depends on the outcome of the European war.” 
The study elucidates the way in which the political inconstancy of 
recent German policy was accompanied by a perhaps even more danger- 
ous inconstancy of economic policy. It shows how great the financial 
and other interests of Germany were in China before the World War, 
+ and how they were rebuilt after the war. Dr. Bloch gives a chapter 
to the work of the German military advisers, showing how important 
they were in increasing German business. The activities of the Wolff 
consortium in China were an attempt to compensate for the decline 
of Germany’s important exports to Russia after 1933-34. At the same 
time the game with Japan began. The impossibility of combining these 
two policies is shown by comparison of the speeches exchanged, on the - 
same day, between H. H. Kung and Schacht in Berlin and Dr. Knoll « 
and Chang Ching-hui in Hsinching. This double game led in the . 
end to the German trade agreements with Manchukuo and to the 
AntiComintern pact; to the liquidation of Wolff’s claims in China, 
and to the consortiums financing activities in Manchukuo. This policy, 
in turn, may again have been undone by the recent German political 
shift and its consequences. 
German trade interests in Southeastern Asia, German shipping in 
the Far East, and the question of the former German colonies are dealt 
with at the end of the study. Franz MIcHAEL 


Tue Mantra Garreon. By William Lytle Schurz. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 1939. pp. 453. $6.00. 


. AcE of the Manila galleons lasted from 1564-65, when the 
first one crossed the ocean, to 1815 when the last put into harbor. For 
much of that time, the tremendous expanse of the Pacific was “a Span- 
ish lake.” When, after the great discoveries, the Spanish planned on 
overseas trade they thought in terms of the Moluccas. But the Portuguese 
were ahead of them there; so it was to the Philippines that the galleons 
went, and Manila soon was synonymous for all the Islands. Here in a few 
years the Spanish erected a town for habitation and defense, and here 
they did their barter; here the Chinese drifted to exchange silks for pesos; 
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Pacific Affair; 
here grandees and ladies set up another Seville; here the church had jts 
center, stored its books, and built its schools; from here the proud ships 
sailed, loaded to the gunwales, rich prizes for a rover, bound fo, 
Acapulco, Mexico. 

The author has spent 27 years in studying his subject, and the treasure 
he has found in the archives in Spain is especially notable, as can he 
seen from the bibliography. If there is a weakness, it is in the authors 
failure to recognize completely the function of the Philippines as step 
ping stones between Asia and the New World. He sees clearly and deals 
fully with the transfer of silver from Feru and Mexico to South China 
and beyond (at least four hundred million dollars’ worth), but one looks 
almost in vain for information on such New World gifts as tobacco, the 
sweet potato, the Irish potato, and the peanut. These, at least the firs 
two, certain seventeenth century Chinese and Japanese botanists clearly 
recognized as having reached Fukien, Formosa, and Kyushu by way of 
the island of Luzon, and in the end the plants proved gifts of infinitely 
greater worth than the peso. Going in the reverse direction were the 
banana, the plantain, the mango, etc.; these too he neglects to mention. 
May one gently remind him as well that the notion that the Chinese 
mariners reached Mexico (Fusang) in the early centuries of our era 
(p. 227), and returned to tell the tale, has long since been exploded. 

With the rest of his picturesque material Mr. Schurz deals lavishly. 
We learn of the great cargoes of silk which went yearly in the galleons 
to Acapulco. From Mexico to Chile, in monastery, convent, and private 
home Chinese silk became the fashion. “Both men and women,” says an 
Irish friar who lived in Mexico in the early seventeenth century, “are ex- 
cessive in their apparel, using more silks than stuffs and cloths . . . they 
spare no silver, nor precious stones, nor Cloth of Gold, nor the best silks 
from China to enrich them.” Cotton goods poured in from India; rugs and 
carpets from Persia; gold bullion and jewelry from divers places; spices 
from the Moluccas, Java, and Ceylon; tea, ivory, curious animals, even 
slaves (including Caffirs from South Africa). These were among Asia’ 
gifts to New Spain nearly every year for two hundred and fifty years. 
Some galleons, like the Santisima Trinidad, plundered by the English, 
bore goods valued at three million pesos. No wonder the 150-league 
highway from Acapulco to Mexico, with its winding caravans of heavily 
burdened mules, assumed at times an almost fabulous importance, for 
all its miserable inns, and was known as the “China Road.” 

L. Carrincton GoopricH 
Columbia University, February 1949 
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(Continued from page 124) 

Our Far Eastern Record: A Reference Digest on American Policy. Edited by William 
W. Lockwood with the assistance of the Staff of the American Council. New York: 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. 1940. pp. 47. 25¢. 

Northeastern Asia. A Selected Bibliography. By Robert J. Kerner, Professor of Modern 
European History, University of California. Issued in cooperation with the Secretariat, 


Institute of Pacific Relations, the American Council of Learned Societies and other 
institutions. Vol. I, pp. 676. Vol. II, pp. 622. Photo-lithographed. Berkeley: University 


of California Press. 1939. $26.00. 
North Pacific Fisheries: With Special Reference to Alaska Salmon. By Homer E. 


| Gregory and Kathleen Barnes. New York: American Council, Institute of Pacific 


Relations. Studies of the Pacific No. 3. 1939. pp. 322. $3.00. 


Agrarian China. Selected Source Material from Chinese Authors. Compiled and 
wranslated by the Research Staff of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. With 
an Introduction by R. H. Tawney, Professor of Economic History, London School of 
Economics. 1939. pp. 287. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. Ch. $6.00; London: Allen & 


S Unwin. 125. 6d; Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $2.50. 


Australian Standards of Living. By F. W. Eggleston, E. Ronald Walker, George 


+ Anderson and J. F. Nimmo. Issued under the auspices of the Australian Institute of 


International Affairs. 1939. pp. 193. Melbourne University Press. Aus. 10s. London: 


Oxford University Press. 


Pacific Islands Under Japanese Mandate. By T. Yanaihara, Formerly Professor of 
Economics, Tokyo Imperial University. Issued under the auspices of the Secretariat, 


! Institute of Pacific Relations. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. 1939. pp. 312. $2.00. 


Emigrant Communities in South China. By Ta Chen. Edited by Bruno Lasker. A 
study of overseas migration and its influence on standards of living and social change 
in Kuangtung and Fukien. Issued under the auspices of the China Institute of Pacific 
Relations. pp. 290. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh. New York: LP.R. Secreteriat. $2.50. 


Fijian Frontier. By Laura Thompson. An investigation of cultural conflict and 


| adjustment in the Lau Islands of Fiji. New York: American Council, Institute of 


Pacific Relations. Studies of the Pacific No. 4. 1940. pp. 153. $2.00. 
Industrial Capital and Chinese Peasants: A Study of the Livelihood of Chinese 


| Tobacco Cultivators. By Chen Han-seng, assisted by Wong Yin-seng, Chang Hsi-chang 


and Huang Kuo-kao. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1939. pp. 97. $1.00. 


La Politique musulmane et Coloniale des Pays-Bas. By G. H. Bousquet. University 
of Algiers, Paris: Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 1939. pp. 167. 25 fr. 


L'Utilization de Sol en Indochine Francaise. By Professor Pierre Gourou. Univer- 
sity of Brussels, Paris: Centre d’Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 1940. pp. 450. 


L'Evolution Economique de I’Indochine Frangaise. By Charles Robequain. Paris: 
Centre d'Etudes de Politique Etrangére. 1939. pp. 397. 40 fr. 


Shanghai and Tientsin: With Special Reference to Foreign Interests. By F. C. Jones, 
Research Staff Royal Institute of International Affairs. Issued under the auspices of 
the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. London: Oxford University Press. pp. 
182. American edition, with introduction by Harold M. Vinacke, to be issued by the 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations. Studies of the Pacific No. 5. 
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